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— $200! $200! $200! 


in Prizes to Readers of 
The American Riflemam 


First Prize . $100 | Third Prize . $30 
Second Prize . $50 | Fourth Prize . $20 


Fourteen Other Prizes of $10 Each 


These prizes will be awarded for the best stories of shooting experiences or experiments re- 
ceived between March 15 and October 1, 1926. Stories may cover adventures in the hunting field, 
experiences in target shooting, experiments in gunsmithing or hand-loading—they may deal with 
any angle of the shooting game from designing a new stock to killing an elephant. 


The best story received for each issue will be decided by the editor and his associates. 

The winner of the grand prizes will be decided by vote of the readers of the American Rifle- 
man who will be asked to select the best of the stories printed. 

For each story printed each issue, $10.00 will be paid. From these stories the readers will select 
by vote, the four prize winners. 


Read These Rules Carefully 


FIRST: Write on one side of the paper only and leave a wide space between your lines. No 
story must be longer than 1,500 words. The shorter the better. 
SECOND: Stick to facts. The American Rifleman does not desire any fiction at this time. 


Send pictures or drawings to illustrate your story if you can obtain them. If you have a picture 
of yourself send it with your story. Pictures will count in the selection of stories for printing so 


as to give them a chance at the grand prize. 

THIRD: The Editors reserve the right to reject any and all stories without question or to print 
as many in any edition as they wish at the $10.00 rate for each. 

FOURTH: Save a copy of your story. NO STORY ENTERED IN THIS CONTEST CAN 
BE RETURNED. 

FIFTH: Stories may be sent in at once. The first will be printed in the April 1 number. One 
or more will be printed in each issue thereafter up to and including October 15. No stories will 
be considered for the contest if received after October 1, 1926. Voting on the prize winners will 
begin after the October 15 issue is off the press. Voting will close at midnight December 1. Win- 
ners will be announced in the December 15 issue and the winners will get their checks in time for 
the Christmas shopping. 

Don’t worry because you are not a writer. The Rifleman staff will “dress up” any story that 
needs it. Give us the facts and we’ll do the rest. 


Start writing that story NOW! Get it in early. 
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Aladdin’s Lamp in Toledo 


By Jack Rohan 


They wanted a range and they got it 

By workin’ and sweatin’ and tryin’; 

They had no surveyer to plot it— 

No money to do any buyin’— 

So they borrowed and begged, 

Likewise labored and legged, 

Till they got all they needed from “muzzle to breach ;” 

Then they worked like the devil, 

And men, on the level, 

That range those cops built is a sure-enough peach. 
—(From the Gun Bug’s Anthology.) 


ties made up their minds that the popular notion that a 

police officer should be a perennial target for the bullets 
of bad men was more or less bunk. They looked up the statutes 
and found that there is no law against a policeman shooting back 
at a bandit. Then they decided that since there was no law 
against shooting at bandits there probably wasn’t any against 
hitting them and set about to declare an open season on bandits, 
holdup men and the like. This was in 1923. Col. Gilson D. 
Light, then director of public safety for Toledo, passed the word 
to Chief of Police Harry Jennings, who delegated to Inspector 
Joseph Delehanty, a police officer of more than 25 years’ experi- 
ence, the job of making marksmen out of the policemen. 

Inspector Delehanty didn’t know anything about shooting and 
is one of those sensible chaps who doesn’t kid himself. 

“T didn’t know anything about it,” he told this writer, “and I 
knew it would be absurd to try to teach something I didn’t know 
myself. So I called to my aid Sergeant Charles Hennessy, then 
a patrolman, who had been a sergeant of Marines and had won 
many laurels in pistol contests of the Marine Corps.” 


I) OWN in Toledo, Ohio, a few years back, the police authori- 


ND that’s the story of the excellent shooting of the Toledo 

police. For Sergeant Hennessy happened to be the cele- 
brated “Spike,” a champion of marines, both with his fists and 
with his pistol. After a few months under his instruction three 
teams of five men each went from Toledo to the national matches 
at Camp Perry in 1923 and finished third, fourth and fifth against 
the best teams in the country, in the police matches. 

Then Sergeant Hennessy decided he needed an outside range. 
He started out to get it. He hammered from the mayor down 
and back again to get the authority to build it. Inspector Dele- 
hanty, Chief Jennings, the director of public safety and a number 
of others agreed with “Spike” that the thing was needed, but— 


“We haven’t got the money!” 

“What in hell has that got to do with it?” “Spike” demanded 
to be told. “We've got all kinds of land. We're looking for a 
range, mot a monument.” 

“Just for that,” said Delehanty, “we'll have both. We'll have 
a range that’s a real monument.” 

So it came to pass that Delehanty and the mayor and “Spike” 
and the police “gang” rubbed the Aladdin’s lamp of real effort 
and created for the city of Toledo a $200,000 rifle and pistol 
range out of nothing at all, except a little spare land in Bay 
View Park. And it didn’t cost the City of Toledo a red cent. 

It is the most ornate range in captivity and is provided with 
accessories and comforts which this writer has found on no other 
range. The range proper is 150 yards long with target frontage 
of 42 feet, but its arrangement is such that 300-yard shooting 
can be easily arranged. It is protected on each side by an 
ornamental fence of steel and concrete, and is further guarded by 
barriers of shrubbery set beyond an open space some 75 feet on 
either side of the fence. 


HE target pits are elaborate. Forty-two feet long, ten feet 

wide and about eight feet deep, they are carefully drained 

and sheltered, and are provided with underground storage cham- 

bers of concrete, protected by heavy concrete and steel roofs 

covered with several feet of earth. These chambers are so con- 

structed as to be cool and well ventilated at all times and are 
perfectly drained. 

The backstop mound is retained by a stone wall as elaborately 
buttressed as that of any cathedral. This wall is eighty feet 
long, and thirty-five feet from foundation to coping. It con- 
tains fifteen thousand tons of stone. On its broad top are planted 
a couple of machine guns captured in the World War. 

At the firing points concrete tables are provided for the use 
of the shooters, these being placed conveniently at the 50, 100 
and 150-yard points and so arranged that they can be moved 
out of the way when not needed. To the left of the 150-yard 
firing point, which is the end of the range proper, is erected a 
huge memorial monument of marble and concrete, topped by a 
globe and eagle. On this is inscribed the names of the men who 
built the range, the names of the city officials who made its 
build’ng possible by cooperation and the names of those who 
donated materials toward its construction. This last list includes 
every variety of business from steel to nurserymen. 
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ESIDE the monument stands a tall steel 
flagpole and in the rear of these is a stone 
and concrete shooting lodge twenty-two by 
thirty-eight feet, having a ten-foot porch across 
its front. This lodge is provided with toilet 
accommodations for both men and women, 
the rest rooms opening on either side of a 
huge fireplace. The interior is lined with 
delicately tinted brick, and the floor is fin- 
ished in mosaic, with an elaborate stone 
centerpiece. 
It is finely furnished and makes an un- 
usually fine club house. 








Left to Right—Top—Mayor Mery, Chief of Police 
Harry Jennings, Inspector Joseph Delehanty; 
Below—Sergeant Charles ‘‘Spike’’ Hennessy, 
Shooting Instructor, Toledo’s Crack Police 
—_ the Toledo Range Looking Toward the 

utts. 


From the lodge the builders laid their own 
sidewalk some three hundred feet to Summit 
Street so as to make the range easy of access. 

Not satisfied with having built an excellent 
range and an unusually fine shooting lodge, 
the Toledo builders laid out the land adjoin- 
ing the range in formal parking with shrubs 
and flower beds. Inspector Delehanty ex- 
plained that this was done because they 
wished to clear the ground surrounding the 
range so that it could be patrolled easily to 
prevent unwitting persons from climbing the 
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fence—as the public will sometimes do—while 
men were shooting. 
“Seeing we had to do it anyhow,” he ex- 
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Above—Rear of Backstop Retaining Wall; Below—Clubhouse and Monument 
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plained, “we thought we might as well have a 

good-looking job of it, so we parked it and 

planted some shrubs.” 

S° it was that Spike Hennessy got his range 
and Delehanty got his monument and the 

City of Toledo got a $200,00 property for 

nothing. 


And the range is a monument—a monu- 
ment to what energy and determination will 
do for an outfit that really wants a range. 
A tenth of the effort and labor would have 
given the Toledo police a range that was 
“good enough.” Such a range would satisfy 
most shooters perfectly, but it happened that 
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the Toledo men were artists, and to satisfy 
their desire for beauty as well as utility they 
went the limit. But they certainly have 
made it hard for any outfit that claims to be 
up and doing to explain why it can’t pro- 
mote a few decent target pits and a common 
mound backstop, with perhaps a frame shel- 
ter. It can be done. 


A Modern Swats the Ghosts 


By Byron E. Cottrell 

HILE reading what Harvey Lovell 
W had to say of the Ballard in the AMEr- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN of Feb. Ist, I must 
confess he made me feel a little guilty by his 
remarks about a class of riflemen that buys 
every new hi-velocity thing, or new “tear-’em- 
to-pieces’—especially guilty since killing such 
big game as several red squirrels, and more 
English sparrows within the past two weeks 
with rifles like the .250-3,000 Savage and .270 
Winchester. The fact that I did such shoot- 
ing with reduced loads I don’t suppose would 
make any difference. Anyway, I enjoyed 
reading about those old Ballards a lot. I am 
not at all familiar with any of the single-shot 

rifles, although I have shot some of them. 

The thing that struck me most as I read of 
the superiority of the Ballard was the simi- 
larity of the important points to those of the 
Model 1899 Savage. The breech block wedg- 
ing into place is a lot like the Savage; both 
will seat the cartridge exactly the same every 
time; both will seat cartridges that require 
some forcing the last one-eighth of an inch. 
The stocks fasten on both rifles the same, and 
I believe of the two the stock of the Savage 
is the stronger—there is more surface up 
against the rear of receiver. If I got it right 
these are the points that really put the Bal- 
lard ahead of the other single-shot rifles for 
target work. 

Now it looks to me as if the Savage would 
be just as good an action for the fine target 
rifle as a Ballard—at least so far as the ac- 
curacy of the action, or rifle, was concerned. 
Of course, the Savage would only be adapted 
to center-fire ammunition. I can’t see where 
it would make any difference whether the 
case was a .25-25, a .25-35, or a .250-3,000. 
A new barrel could be made with any twist, 
throating, length, and weight, and the case 
could be loaded with any load that could be 
used in the single-shot rifles. If the stock 
did not suit, Hoffman or Griffin & Howe could 
make one that would, and I believe some 
good gunsmith could perfect a set trigger for 
this action—and likely would if there was 
a demand for them. 

Why wouldn’t such a rifle equal any Bal- 
lard for accuracy and looks, and have the 
added advantage that it could be used as a 
repeater if the shooter wished. 

As most of you know, one such a rifle has 
been made up for Major Townsend Whelen 
in .250-3,000 caliber. It is used only with 
reduced loads, and, judging from the targets 
published some time ago in the AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, one would have to try out a few 
Ballards before finding one that could beat it. 

And unless one were wedded to the lever 














action, or was going to use the rifle a lot with 
telescope. sight, I see no reason why the same 
thing could not be done with such rifles as 
the Springfield, Mauser, Winchester .54, or 
even the Krag or Savage Model 1920. We 
will say, for instance, that your favorite cali- 
ber is the .28-30 Stevens, but you can not 
find a Ballard action to build up such a rifle 
on. Get a Springfield action, have your fa- 
vorite barrel maker (I believe that Peterson 
would make a soft steel barrel any caliber) 
make a fine target barrel of .28 caliber of the 
weight you want, and a twist to suit the bul- 
let you will use—say, one turn on 14 inches, 
and the barrel throated for this bullet seated 
out of the case so as to give the finest ac- 
curacy. Then have this barrel chambered for 
the 7 mm. case. 

You need never use it as a high-power rifle 
just because it uses a high-power case, and 
of course you shouldn’t shoot high-power 
loads in a soft-steel barrel. You would never 
have any trouble to get new cases, as you 
might with a :28-30 Stevens, and the heavy 
7 mm. cases would be almost everlasting when 
used with reduced loads only. What is the 
diff whether you shoot a .28-30 load from a 
.28-30 case or a 7 mm.? 

Except for sentimental reasons wouldn’t a 
modern rifle meet any requirements of the 
target shooter as well as an obsolete one? 
Now I am going to close by stating that I 
don’t know anything about it. I am not a 
target shot, and therefore do all by shooting 
with practical guns. But just as a looker-on 
I can’t see why the modern rifle actions of 
the “dime-a-roar” and “tear-’em-to-pieces” 
(an accurate name, too) isn’t really just as 
good as the old Ballard. 


A TIP FOR SPRINGFIELD SHOOTERS 
The Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
has forwarded a 5-shot target sent him by 
James V. King, secretary of the Fifth City 
Rifle Club of Cleveland, Ohio. The target 
was made at 75 feet, on 
Jan. 6, 1926, in the sit- 
ting position, by E. C. 
Lenz. Mr. Lenz “rolled 
his own” ammunition, 
fusing old cases, 13 
grains of No. 80 pow- 
der, reasonably ancient 
mee primers and a 180-grain 
Bond bullet. Mr. Lenz shot a remodeled 
Springfield with 1915 barrel in fair condi- 
tion, using iron sights on an indoor range. 
In connection with the use of “home 
grown” fodder for the Springfield Mr. King 
writes: 











“The cost of loading one hundred car- 
tridges with No. 80 powder and cast bullets 
is as follows, 
used: 


old cartridge cases being 


100 primers 
100 powder charges. .13 
100 cast bullets........ .25 






Cost of 100 reduced loads....$0.63 


“This gives the handloader an almost un- 
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.505 Gibbs and .41 Colt 


By Chauncey Thomas 


as usual) I scouted through the read- 

ing matter of the belated January 1 
issue, with both profit and pleasure. May I 
make a few disconnected remarks? 

Mine good friend, Capt. Askins, has had 
me shooting the 505 Gibbs Hoffman rifle a la 
prone rest. Not guilty. If I were, I’d be 
dictating this instead of tapping if out on a 
typewriter. I shot most of the big Hoffman 
guns for that Prince of Gunmen, Harry Sny- 
der, who was the power behind the throne of 
the Hoffman Kingdom, but recently left them 
largely because he lugged them over 1,500 
miles out here to Denver from-Cleveland for 
that purpose, and, secondly, because I wanted 
to see if I could find a rifle that kicked enough 
to please me. I found it—the .505 Gibbs, 
with 525 gr. bullet and 105 grs. Hi-Vel pow- 
der, out of a 26 inch, 10% Ib. rifle. Esti- 
mated recoil over 80 ft. lbs. Probably nearer 
100 ft. lbs. I think that is about three times 
the .405 Winchester factory outfit, and fully 
four times the regulation Springfield come- 
back. 

I did not shoot the .505 Gibbs prone. I 
shot it from a seated rest, so as to give a 
spring-back to my shoulder. This is impor- 
tant, I think, because some one less experi- 
enced with the big rifles may think that as I 
have shot the .505 Gibbs prone, he will at 
least risk one prone rest shot with it, and if 
he does he probably will have a broken shoul- 
der. To prevent such an accident, I am 
anxious to have this correction made as soon 
and as publicly as possible. 


What C. T. Really Did 

What I did with the .505 Gibbs was from 
a seated rest to put 5 shots with open sights 
at 100 measured yards into a square of 2% 
inches. The same day I fired 3 shots into a 
4-inch group at 20 yards offhand in 9 seconds, 
which is about as fast as I can fire a Spring- 
field under the same conditions, as I am a 
slow man with the bolt guns. Was wet 
nursed on the levers in the ’80’s. Winches- 
ters, of course. A good bolt shot can handle 
the .505 Gibbs readily offhand at the rate 
of a shot every two seconds. 

The actual physical recoil of the .505 Gibbs 
is not what upsets a man; it is the muzzle 
blast—the explosion. Major Whelen recently 
expressed it exactly about this rifle, when he 
said the effect was like a series of heavy 
blows from an 8-ounce boxing glove; the 
result was to slowly put a man to sleep. 

I found the .505 Gibbs accurate, at least 
as accurate as the usual hunting rifle. I can 
easily keep it in an 8-inch bullseye at 200 
yards with open sights, and I think it might 


A FTER reading the classified ads. (first, 


be nearly as accurate as the .45-70 at from 
600 to perhaps 1,000 yards. At least I am 
willing to bet a dinner that on a windless 
day I can keep 10 shots with the .505 Gibbs 
from seated rest on a 5 ft. bullseye at 1,000 
yards. If a man has nerve enough to shoot it, 
the .505 Gibbs is as accurate for practical 
game purposes as the .35 Autoloading Rem- 
ington, or the Krag, or the .45-70, or the 
sporting Springfield (with its less weight than 
the military Springfield) and the 220 factory 
load. 


What Was Shot From Rest 


I did shoot the Hoffman .404 from a prone 
rest, and that is my personal limit in guns 
for that lazy amusement. Five prone shots 
numbed my shoulder with the .404 Hoffman. 
I shot it again prone, with the 300 gr. bullet. 
This is a very accurate rifle, if you hold it 
still. No rifle is accurate if it is big and 
muley enough to make a man bow gracefully 
just before it explodes. 

I shot the Hoffman .375 prone, and the 
Hoffman .30 prone. These latter two are not 
noticeably different in recoil from a military 
Springfield. Each is a very accurate rifle. I 
think the .404 is as big a gun as it is prac- 
tical to shoot under various conditions. The 
.505 Gibbs, unless held just right, probably 
would severely injure a man just when he 
needed all his powers—a snapshot, when in 
trouble, for example. 

That is, of course, in a 10 lb. gun. I think 
the .505 Gibbs should not be made in less 
than 12 lbs. weight, and never with less than 
a 24-inch barrel, and a 28-inch barrel would 
be better by far, to cut down that stunning 
muzzle blast. 

I found this same muzzle blast in the Super- 
Smith 12-gauge duck guns with the 3-inch 
Super-X loads. The actual come-back of the 
shotgun was not as severe nor as swift as the 
.505 Gibbs recoil, but in each case the muz- 
zle blast soon gave me a headache. Any one 
who shoots the Super-Fox or the Super-Smith 
duck guns with the 3-inch super-shells need 
not fear the .505 Gibbs. Before buying the 
.505 Gibbs, better borrow one of these shot- 
guns and see how it goes. 

I don’t mean just duck and jerk, one or 
two shots, but try a box of shotgun shells, 
and hold each one as one would draw the 
proverbial bead with a .22 rifle. Some men 
can do it; some are not born that way. Inci- 
dentally I find that the smaller and especially 
the lighter the man, and the lighter he holds 
the big guns the less he feels the actual re- 
coil. No matter how one holds the guns 
itself, the muzzle blast is always the same, 
of course. 





limited amount of practice with the service 
rifle at very small cost. These loads are 
especially valuable for rapid-fire practice, 
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as they do not have the damaging effect on 
the rifle barrel of full loads, when used for 
a great amount of rapid-fire practice. 
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Samuel E. Tobias, Xenia Gunsmith 


ERE you ever dizzy? Two things 
W contributed to making the writer 
dizzy recently. One of these was the 
winding road we drove over getting to the 
home of Samuel E. Tobias, gunsmith. Down 
in the country on R. R. 10, Xenia, Ohio, we 
at last found his farm with shop located in 
front side yard. The other thing to make our 
head whirl was the array of guns in his shop. 
Guns, guns, guns everywhere. Long guns, 
short guns, large guns and small guns, rifled 
guns and smooth bores, they were all there. 
As you can see in the photo, Mr. Tobias’ 
workshop would drive a housewife distracted. 
Having met Mr. Tobias several times be- 
fore, we were invited to make ourselves at 
home. Our idea of “at home” was to examine 
as many of the guns as possible, so we got 
busy. Of particular interest was the ’86 Win- 
chester which Mr. Tobias is shown working 
on. This was with “Teddy” on his African 
trip. Being an admirer of Teddy, we nat- 
urally enthused over this gun! Next to com- 
mand our interest was a S. A. Colt .45. This 
gun was carried by a certain U. S. captain. 
It had notches in the grips. Mr. Tobias 
solemnly assured us’ that each notch repre- 
sented the demise of a Moro chief. 

To enumerate all the interesting guns in 
that shop would take a year. “Tobe,” as he 
is known to his friends, says it will take 
longer than that to get through working on 
them. 

Mr. Tobias, who is known wherever fine 
gun work is known, is a fairly good looking 
chap 61 years young. He is the father of six 
children, four of them boys. None of the 
boys follow gun-craft. Mr. Tobias was born 
within one-half mile of his present home. 
He has always been a gun “nut.” When four 
years old he whittled out a wooden pistol with 
his dad’s knife. Next came a wooden cross- 
bow. He didn’t say whether or not he used 
the same knife. Next was a long bow with 
which he bumped off woodpeckers. His first 
gun was an old English Tower musket with 
which he killed 43 rabbits the first year. 
(Caught them on the nest, we think.) 


N 1882 he made his first stock for sale. 
Then he worked on muzzle-loaders, resight- 
ing, dressing up the muzzle, etc. Next he 
made new muzzle-loaders, and then started 
teboring .22 rifles into .25 caliber. 

“Tobe” is the man who “put the tube in 
the rifle’ way back in 1900. Here’s how it 
all came about. C. T. Harner, “the gun- 
stock man,” asked Sam one day why he could 
not bore out a barrel and put in a tube, 
then rifle the tube! Sam said it could be done 
and C. T. said he would get him all the work 
he could handle, and to quiet Sam he sure 
started something!” His first job went to a 
man in Columbia, South Carolina. The first 
pistol he made for sale was a muzzle-loader. 
This gun is still owned by Mr. Keenan of the 


By W. W. McGowan 





Above—Samuel Tobias in His Shop. 
Below— Mr. Tobias Showing Roosevelt’s Rifle to 
C.T Harner. 


Manhattan Gun Club, New York City, who 
wrote in five years ago wanting some more 
made. 

One gun which caught our eye, and we are 
truly glad it did not catch us anywhere else, 
weighs 23 pounds! It is a .38-55 with hex 
barrel. Has all the trimmings which went 
with the old style target rifle of that day. 
Even has a cross shelf at the muzzle to secure 
perfectly plumb front sight, and we think 
maybe also to help hold up about 17 of that 
23 pounds. 

Now, fellows, here comes the best part of 
the whole story—Ford parts make the best 
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repair parts for your guns! (Page Henry.) 
The writer, who earns his daily beans selling 
Fords, thinks Tobe handed out that last just 
to make us feel good, but were assured that 
while they were harder to work, they made 
the best parts. He has never had a repair 
part taken from Lizzie’s anatomy come back 
as defective. How’s that? Old Ford axles 
make real pistol barrels, too—all you have to 
do is drill, rifle, fit action, sights, grips, etc., 
and there you are! Step on the gas, boys, 
we're off! 


OW, here is something worth remember- 

ing. After some persuasion and soft soap 
on our part we got Tobe to tell us how he 
finishes a stock. 


First, follow directions in “Amateur Gun- 
smithing” ($1.50 to members of the N. R. 
A.), relative to sanding down. He stressed 
the point of forced drying between sandings. 


Should be dried out over a hot fire or stove 
as quickly as possible without burning the 
stock. Then, when through drying, when the 
stock will remain perfectly smooth after wet- 
ting and forced drying, fill with a filler of 
corn starch and powdered pumice stone, equal 
parts, mixed with Japan and turpentine. Let 
this dry hard, then sand down smooth. This 
will fill all the pores of the wood. Then oil 
with boiled linseed to which has been added 
20% turpentine. Rub each application in 
thoroughly with the hand. For best results 
this should be done every day, using little 
oil, and lots of rubbing. Directions say to 
rub as above for three months—suit yourself. 
Then do your checking, not before. Use lit- 
tle oil to finish off, checking if you object to 
the finish it then has. 
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SAVE “OLD IRONSIDES” 


EAR ADMIRAL PHILIP ANDREWS, commandant of 
R the first naval district, and a fine old seadog, is passing 

the hat, as chairman of the National Committee of the 
Save Old Ironsides Fund, in order that the frigate Constitution 
may be reconditioned and preserved to future generations, a 
symbol of the spirit that made this country a republic. 

At first it seems a crying shame that the shipmate of Dewey, 
“Fighting Bob” Evans and Hobson should be reduced to the 
business of taking up a collection to preserve for posterity the 
old hulk that houses the memory of the highest traditions and 
finest courage of America on the sea. 

But, on second thought, it is fortunate an appeal has been 
made to the public, so that those who enjoy the safety and pros- 
perity bought with blood and iron by the men who sailed the 
Constitution and her sister ships may say whether they believe 
the valor of the past worth the tribute of the price of a few 
movies or whether they are willing that the last memorial of 
American sea-supremacy shall be scuttled. 

If the funds to save “Old Ironsides” are forthcoming from 
popular subscription, those of us who do revere the past may 
rest secure in the knowledge that the heart of America is sound, 
that although we are a fast-living, thoughtless, pleasure-loving 
people, we retain the reverence for valor that is the spark to 
rekindle that valor in the day of national peril. 

If, on the other hand, there is no response to the appeals for 
“Old Ironsides,” if no dimes or dollars trickle into the fund to 
perpetuate the memory of the “iron men who sailed wooden 
ships,” then it is fitting that “Old Ironsides” be towed to deep 
water and sent to an honorable grave by a few well placed shells. 

A people who will not contribute to retain a relic of high valor 
is a people without respect for the past and without hope for the 
future. 

Such a people do not deserve to possess a memorial of the 
courage that kept the American flag flying above the Constitu- 
tion, in the day when America was a power on the sea, not 
because of its wealth, but by virtue of the valor of its seamen. 

* * * 


THE SPIRIT OF WILLIAM TELL 


N a recent issue of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN was printed a 
| translation of an article which appeared in a Swiss publica- 
tion. The author pointed out that the Swiss, having defeated 
the Americans in 1925, must strain every nerve to retain the rifle 
championship of the world. He declared it would be a national 
calamity to lose it. He urged every man and boy to perfect him- 
self in the use of the rifle so that it would not be lost. All in all, 
the writer appeared to regard the retention by the Swiss of the 
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rifle championship of the world a matter of most grave impor- 
tance. 

The Swiss take their rifle shooting seriously. And because 
they do, it is a matter of historic fact that other nations have 
taken the Swiss ability to shoot seriously. When Europe was in 
flames a few years ago; when treaties were scraps of paper; 
when hobnailed militarists were trampling the rights of neutrals, 
nobody tried to violate the sanctity of Swiss soil. Swiss marks- 
manship was taken seriously. 

The Swiss national hero is William Tell. Tell, shooting a 
crossbow, proved that a straight-shooting people could survive 
despite the whims of despots. The Swiss have taken the hint 
and survived. 

Davy Crockett, John Bowie or Kit Carson, were every whit as 
brave as William Tell, and just as good shots. But when some 
boy wants to emulate them he is promptly suppressed by our 
pacifist complex and told that he mustn’t play with naughty 
guns—they might give him the killing complex. 

The Swiss boy gets a rifle with his first pair of pants and the 
Swiss have fewer crimes of violence than any other people. 

If the Swiss had been forced to mobilize in the blazing days 
of the World War they wouldn’t have had to spend a minute 
teaching their troops how to handle their rifles. They wouldn't 
have had men in the front line trenches who couldn’t reload their 
weapons until a sergeant came along to do it for them. They 
wouldn’t have wasted much ammunition. They keep faith with 
William Tell. 

But America doesn’t keep faith with Crockett, Bowie or the 
Men of ’76. American boys who knew nothing of firearms died 
in 1917-18 because they did not know; because there was not 
time to teach them. Yet, in the face of that lesson, misguided 
folk today are inaking a drive on shooting throughout this coun- 
try. Protests against teaching school-boys to shoot are flowing 
in on educational officials and on members of legislative bodies. 
Complaints are being made that the noise of rifle ranges dis- 
turbs the nerves of “peaceful people.” A concerted drive to 
suppress shooting is under way. “Teaching of shooting,” the 
pacifists say, “breeds the war spirit.” 

Who can remember when the Swiss had a war? 

Let us take a leaf from the Swiss and make ourselves a nation 
of riflemen. Let us not kid ourselves into thinking we can shoot, 
merely because with the best of equipment and a hand-picked 
team we have on occasion beaten the Swiss. We may do it again 
—with superb equipment and the best shots we can find. But 
until shooting in this country becomes a national sport, until 
shooting ranges become as common as baseball fields, a victory 
by a hand-picked team of experts will be an empty one. Be- 
cause, there never was a time, even when our team beat the 
Swiss, that the Swiss couldn’t have picked at random a thousand 
marksmen from their cantons who would have trimmed any thou- 
sand shots we could have scratched up in this country to a fare- 
you-well. 

The Swiss are a nation of riflemen. The Americans can be 
if they will suppress the pacifists, quit kidding themselves that 
all Americans are “natural-born shots” and get out and learn 
to shoot. ; 
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two years has shown that there is a 

whole lot of misconception about tele- 
scope sights for hunting, and a lot that needs 
clearing up about them. Also I fear that a 
lot of fellows are spending good money on 
such scopes and not getting what they had 
hoped. 

It is not possible to treat of hunting tele- 
scopes intelligently without comparing them 
with target telescope sights. Our American 
target telescopes have long, thin tubes. Op- 
tically they have a rather small field of view, 
a small exit pupil, and some of them have a 
short eye relief. These characteristics are not 
a disadvantage for target work, nor for wood- 
chuck shooting or squirrel hunting. The new 
models are excellent, and I do not believe that 
we will be able to improve much on them. I 
think that target telescope sights have about 
reached their ultimate development. 

But the target telescope sight is no good for 
big game hunting, and the reasons why it is 
not good will indicate the difference between 
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typical target and hunting telescopes. The 
field of view of the target telescope being rela- 
tively small, when you throw your rifle to 
your shoulder you do not always catch the 
object you wish to hit in the field, and you 
have to raise or lower the muzzle, or move 
it to the right or left a little to get the object 
in the field before you can bring the reticule 
to bear on the object. This takes time, and 
thus almost prohibits snap shooting, rapid 
fire, or shooting at moving objects, all so 
necessary in big game hunting. 

The target telescope has a small exit pupil. 
That is, the pencil of light coming through the 
eyepiece, and into which you must get your 
eye to see through the.instrument, is small in 
diameter. This makes little difference on the 


target range where you stand on level ground 
and assume a position with which you are 
thoroughly familiar in every detail, including 
skill in placing the cheek just right on the 
comb of the stock. But in the hunting field 
the character of the footing and many other 
conditions make endless small variations of 
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Telescope Sights For Hunting, Rifles 


By Townsend Whelen 


the positions so your eye does not instinc- 
tively come to exactly the same place and find 
the exit pupil immediately. Instead, when 
the target telescope is thrown to the eye you 
will find that the eye has missed getting in 
the exit pupil and you don’t see through the 
telescope. As a consequence you have to 
raise or lower your eye, or move it to the 
right or left again, taking up precious time 
with big game on the move. The combina- 
tion of small field of view and small exit pupil 
make the target telescope entirely too slow 
under the conditions very often encountered 
in the big game fields. 


HE target telescope has a long tube, mak- 

ing it much more liable to damage in the 
rough and tumble of big game shooting than 
is the short and sturdy tube of the hunting 
scope. The target mountings are also not 
sturdy enough to stand the inevitable falls and 
blows. Target telescopes usually move forward 
with recoil after each shot, and have to be 
pulled back by hand to the firing position for a 


Fig. 1 


second shot, thus again making them too slow 
for rapid fire. If the target telescope has a 
magnifying power above 6 diameters its un- 
suitability for big game shooting is accentu- 
ated because the field of view is smaller, the 
exit pupil is smaller, and the high-power glass 
requires to be carefully focused for different 
distances to eliminate blur and parallax. 

Now we come to hunting telescopes. A 
typical hunting telescope has a short, sturdy 
tube with large lenses, particularly a large 
eye lens. It has a field of view which em- 
braces a circle from 10 to 15 yards in diame- 
ter at 100 yards range. It has an exit pupil 
which is a quarter of an inch or more in 
diameter, and its eye relief is from 3 to 3% 
inches long. As a consequence when you 
throw a rifle with hunting scope to your 
shoulder your eye instantly catches the field 
of view because the exit pupil is so large 
that you can not fail to get your eye into 
it the first time you try (provided that the 
comb of stock is right, which is very impor- 
tant as we will see later). In the great big, 
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wide field you can hardly fail to find your 
object even if it is moving. Using such a 
scope is like using a Lyman sight with a 
l-inch aperture inside of which you see every- 
thing slightly magnified and more clearly de- 
fined. Such a sight, properly mounted on the 
rifle, is quicker than any metallic sight be- 
cause, being larger with much more latitude, 
you catch the object quicker with it, and 
having caught your object you have only to 
bring one sight, the reticule, into line with it. 
Remember that the exit pupil or line of sight 
of metallic sights is like a very thin thread 
without height or width. You have to first 
get your pupil in that thin thread, then 
you have to line up the object and the two 
sights with it, and correct inaccuracies in 
alignment of all three things, and all this 
takes more time than the act of aiming with 
a good hunting telescope. 

Before the war many hunting telescopes 
were poorly constructed. Their lens cells 
would not stand recoil, they were liable to 
all kinds of optical errors, and their methods 








of focusing and eliminating parallax were 


very crude. Some such telescopes are still 
being sold, particularly among the cheap ma- 
terials being exported by Germany, but the 
modern products made by Zeiss, Goerz, Han- 
soldt, and Belding and Mull leave very little 
to be desired. These are all excellent and a 
choice between them must be based upon per- 
sonal tastes subject to the qualification that 
the field of view at 100 yards should not be 
less than 10 yards, the exit pupil not less 
than 7 mm., and the eye relief not less than 
3 inches. If these properties are present the 
magnifying power is relatively unimportant. 


Goo? hunting and target telescopes have 

certain properties which indicate a few 
of the reasons why we find them useful on 
rifles. Thus, aside from their magnifying 
power, they increase the clear definition of 
the target and enable us to aim with less 
error than with metallic sights. The error 
of hunting metallic sights is probably about 
1% inches for each hundred of yards range, 
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and that of the best target metallic sights 
about half as much. The error of aim of a 
number of modern telescope sights with the 
best reticules is practically nothing. But 
there are some German reticules used on 
hunting telescope sights with which the error 
of rapid aim is very considerable, but we 
will discuss this effect of the reticule later. 
Another optical quality of the telescope 
sight that is very valuable to us riflemen is 
the ability to see into dark places with it. 
Thus we can often see game clearly amid 
leaves and trees, or back in the dark beyond 
the edge of woods where we could not see it 
at all with the naked eye. In addition, low 
power, wide field glasses, like modern hunt- 
ing telescopes, actually make the object and 
scenery viewed through them appear brighter 
and in better light than when viewed with 
the eye alone, and thus we can often see to 
shoot in poorer lights than we can with 
metallic sights. Telescope sights are, of 
course, no good in foggy weather, and per- 
sonally I do not think that they are good for 
very quick shots at short range. For exam- 
ple, I would not use one for hunting Virginia 


deer in the thick woods of our Northeast. 
They are constantly subject to injury from 
rough treatment, and hence a hunting tele- 
scope should always be detachable so that it 
need only be placed on the rifle when one is 
expecting to use it. 


WE now come to the very important and 

complicated matter of mountings and 
methods of placing the telescope on the rifle. 
To make this clear to you, I must begin with 
certain principles. 

1. The reason why we place a hunting tele- 
scope sight on a rifle is to insure accuracy 
and rapidity of aim, and to increase the per- 
centage of cases in which we can aim (light 
and background). 

2. If we want accuracy we must be able 
to adjust our telescope so that the point of 
aim and point of impact will coincide at any 
desired range. As the sight radius (distance 
between mountings) with the telescope is 
very small, the only method that can be re- 
lied on is that of micrometer adjustment. 

3. The mounting must place the eyepiece 
of the telescope in correct relation to our eye 
when the eye is in the aiming position. With 
a modern telescope with 3-inch average eye 


relief this means that the eye lens must not 
be closer than 11% inches nor farther than 4% 
inches from the eye when the standing, sit- 
ting, kneeling, and prone positions are as- 
sumed. It is an easy matter to determine 
such eye lens position, but it is usually very 
difficult to mount the telescope on existing 
rifles so that the eye lens will have this posi- 
tion, and this is the greatest difficulty that 
we are up against today. 

4. The reason why we have a comb on our 
stocks is to support the head and face while 
aiming and thus hold the eye steady in the 
line of aim. If you can not hold the eye 
steady in this line you can’t aim—that is all 
there is to it. Modern experience in having 
hand-made stocks fitted to the owner has 
shown that there is a big advantage in hav- 
ing a high comb. For most men a drop at 
comb from line of sight of 134 inches is 
ideal, 2 inches is fair, 2% inches can be stood, 
but as much as 2% inches often results in 
the head and the whole act of holding being 
so unsteady that the eye will not stay in the 
line of aim exactly for more than a fraction 
of a second, and the whole position is un- 
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steady. The effect of a low comb is in- 
ability to hold hard. Thus we have another 
specification for the mounting—it must hold 
the telescope low down near to the comb, a 
thing very difficult or impossible to accom- 
plish on many rifles. Or else the comb of the 
stock must be raised to approach the center 
line of the telescope at the lowest position 
in which the telescope can be mounted. Rais- 
ing the comb high enough is impossible in 
some bolt action rifles because it would in- 
terfere with the withdrawal of the bolt. 

5. The rifleman must be prepared to pay 
quite as much for the mountings of a hunt- 
ing telescope sight as he does for the tele- 
scope itself. 

Truly the long, thin, sliding tube of the 
target telescope permits us to avoid a lot of 
trouble and solve a lot of problems. We can 
place both the mountings on the barrel and 
still the tube will be long enough so that it 
will extend back over the breech action and 
bring the eyepiece at the right distance from 
the eye. We can make the mountings low so 
that the center of the telescope comes to 
within a decent distance above the comb, and 
if this low position interferes with the oper- 
ation of the bolt on a bolt action rifle, or the 
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extraction of cartridges and fired cases from 
the chamber of a single-shot rifle, we can 
push the tube forward between shots to clear 
the action. On bolt-action rifles we can fit a 
special stock with a high comb that just 
misses the cocking piece when the bolt is 
drawn to the rear, and the three best types 
of our target telescopes can then be mounted 
so low that the distance from comb to line 
of aim is about 2% inches, which is not so 
bad. Or on single-shot rifles we can do as 
many of our small-bore riflemen are doing— 
have a special stock made which brings the 
comb 1% to 134 inches below the center line 
of the telescope. 

This latter method is ideal because it very 
materially increases the ability to hold hard, 
and hence tends to much higher scores and 
relieves the rifleman of fatigue. Figure 1 
shows a telescope so mounted. Our target 
telescopes are thus not only very satisfactory, 
but they can be mounted in a satisfactory 
manner on all rifles which eject their car- 
tridges to the side. No telescope sight can 
be satisfactorily mounted on a top-ejecting 
rifle. An offset mounting is entirely unsatis- 


factory because the face can not maintain 
contact with the comb, and hence the rifle 
can not be held steadily, nor can the eye be 
held steady in the line of aim. No equipment 
will enable you to hit if you can not hold 
and aim steadily. 


Now turn to the hunting telescope sight 

and see what a difficult problem we have 
to mount it correctly. The tube being short, 
we can not place the mountings on the barrel 
and have the eyepiece come near enough to 
the eye on a magazine rifle. The tube being 
stationary, we can not mount it low down and 
push it forward when we load, but must 
mount it high enough to escape the turn-up of 
the bolt handle. When we mount it in this 
way the large diameter of the eye lens in- 
creases the distance between the line of aim 
and the comb to a minimum of about 2% 
inches, which is not conducive to hard holding 
nor to accuracy of aim. Thus extreme accu- 
racy of fire, the very thing we hoped to ac- 
complish by fitting a telescope sight to our 
rifle, is not attained. 

On magazine rifles we are forced by the 
short tube to attach the mountings to the 
breech action or receiver, and there is hardly 
a receiver on which we can find a suitable 
point at which to attach a mounting. More- 
over, the rear of the tubes of hunting tele- 
scopes are funnel shaped to accommodate the 
large eye lenses, and the rear mounting must 
go forward of this funnel-shaped portion, 
which usually means that the rear mounting 
can not be placed on the bridge of the re- 
ceiver and still have the eyepiece at the right 
distance from the eye. It is true that the 
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Germans do place the rear mount on the 
bridge of the receiver, but this makes it im- 
possible to use the telescope in a decent prone 
position, for the eyepiece is too near the eye, 
and in all other firing positions the head has 
to be held so far back that the positions are 
constrained and unsteady, and you can not 
get the accuracy you thought you were go- 
ing to obtain when you had the telescope 
fitted, because you can not hold steady due 
to the constraint. 


| HAVE puzzled and worked over this prob- 
lem of mounting a hunting telescope sight 
on a magazine rifle for years. I have tried 
almost all of the schemes, and have had many 
expensive mountings made to order. To date, 
on a conservative estimate, my experiments 
have cost me at least two thousand dollars. 
My conclusions are that to mount present 
telescopes in an entirely ideal manner is im- 
possible without an entire redesign of the 
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scope on such position in relation to the rifle 
barrel and the stock that the aim will be 
steady, the holding hard, and which will per- 
mit the breech mechanism to be operated ef- 
ficiently, readily, and rapidly. Anything less 
than this makes us wish and strive for some- 
thing better. 

Inventors have been constantly working on 
the problem, but most of them have not un- 
derstood the principles involved, nor the re- 
quirements of the riflemen, and there have 
been many mountings evolved which have 
been absolute failures, but still continue to 
get the good cash of the uninformed. All 
the German mountings are in this class. 
There are several domestic mountings in 
which the attachment to the rifle is at but 
one point, and from this point the telescope 
extends without further support, over the 
rear of the receiver. The least wear in that 
one attachment will result in a change in the 
alignment of the telescope perhaps as much as 
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Fig. 5 
rifle. I think that I am right in saying that 
the optical principles necessary for a hunting 
telescope do not permit of redesign of the 
tube if the size and shape of the telescope 
are to be kept within reasonable and prac- 
tical limits, although it is possible that some 
day an optical engineer may design a pris- 
matic telescope and mounting which will be 
entirely satisfactory. By “entirely satisfac- 
tory” I mean an accurately and readily ad- 
justable mounting which will locate the tele- 
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one to five yards at 100 yards range, and 
such wear is sure to come. Adjusting such a 
mounting will require so many shots that the 
barrel will be about half worn out before it 
is accomplished. A blow or pressure on the 
rear end of the tube will probably throw the 
whole telescope permanently out of align- 
ment. 

Then there is a spring which slides into 
the rear sight fixed base of the Springfield, 
extends to the rear, and is held by a tenon 
and the spring action to the top of the bridge 
of the receiver. The mount bases can be 
secured anywhere to the top of the spring. 
On first glance it appears excellent to insure 
the eyepiece being located at the right dis- 
tance from the eye. But the bridge is so 
shaped that no tenon will positively assume a 
fixed position, and the fixed base is con- 
stantly wearing and getting upset, so the 
spring does not remain positively and accu- 
rately located at either end. 
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T should be understood that in mentioning 

the failures that they are not by any means 
based on theory, but are the result of many 
extended trials. There is little if any dif- 
ference between the requirements of mount- 
ings for hunting and military telescope sights. 
The Ordnance Department has been experi- 
menting continuously with military telescope 
sights and their mountings since about De- 
cember, 1917. Satisfactory telescopes have 
been developed, but dozens of different types 
of mountings have been tried without finding 
one which is thoroughly satisfactory. In the 
course of these tests the Department has, 
however, proved the uselessness of a great 
number of different schemes. Some of these 
tests have involved months, including the 
firing of thousands of rounds. The tests 
have been encouraging, however, in that sev- 
eral types of mountings have been developed 
which promise success if certain small de- 
fects can be eliminated. 

I have had all this Ordnance experimental 
work available for my guidance, and in addi- 
tion I have of course kept track of the work 
of all other experimenters in this field, and 
everything which has been developed by our 
commercial firms, and to date perhaps the 
best makeshift for the hunter that I have 
been able to assemble is shown in Figure 2, 
consisting of a solid frame Model 1899 Sav- 
age action with special .250-3,000 barrel, 
special stock with very high comb, and a 3- 
power Belding and Mull hunting telescope 
with the Belding and Mull “H” mount. It 
would perhaps be better if the rear adjusting 
screws were replaced with the screws of their 
regular “D” mount, thus making it possible 
to more accurately record the elevation and 
windage adjustments. This is not such a bad 
arrangement, although the opening on top of 
the receiver limits the places where the sight 
bases can be placed, and in this case has re- 
sulted in compelling a position of the eye- 
piece just a little too near to the eye. Also 
the mountings are not quite as rugged as is 
desired in a hunting rifle, although they are 
much better in this respect than the typical 
target telescope sight mountings. But the 
most serious limitation is that of the rifle 
itself, the breech action being necessarily lim- 
ited to cartridges having rather low breech 
pressure. The effect of using this combina- 
tion of rifle and sight is that in the prone 
position one is constantly wishing that he 
did not have to hold the head so high up and 
the eye so far back. If he could only let his 
face rest down hard on the comb and his eye 
go forward he could hold much harder and 
his position would be much steadier. Offhand 
this is not noticed so much, and the combina- 
tion is much better. 

Another fairly satisfactory extemporization 
is shown in Figure 3—a Springfield sporting 
rifle, a Hensoldt 234 power telescope sight, 
and the Noske mounting. Elevation is ob- 
tained by moving the reticule of the tele- 
scope, and windage by the rear screw on the 
mounting. The necessity for avoiding inter- 
ference from the upturn of the bolt handle 
has required the telescope to be mounted a 
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little too high above the line of the comb, 
but the eyepiece is at the right distance from 
the eye. The Noske mounting is not an ad- 
justable mounting in the true sense of the 
word. It may take anywhere from one hour 
to three days on the range to get the scope 
adjusted right for one load and one distance. 
Thereafter it maintains this adjustment bet- 
ter than any mounting that I know of; pro- 
vided that you do not touch the screws. I 
carefully adjusted this particular rifle and 
scope for 200 yards over three years ago. 
Each time in making changes which led to 
the final adjustment I was careful to screw 
the adjusting screws up tight with a pair of 
pliers. As a consequence, after I finally found 
an adjustment which was absolutely correct 
I did not have to touch the screws again 
because they had already been screwed up 
tight enough to hold indefinitely. 

Since then I have had the rifle on the 
range many times, and every time I find that 
the adjustment is still correct. The scope 
comes on and off the rifle readily, and the 
parts have been so hardened and are made 
of such good material that I do not think 
one need fear any wear through a lifetime. 
The combination is really not bad for a big 
game rifle because but few shots are fired 
prone with such a rifle, and because, once 
having set it for 200 yards, you do not have 
to worry that it will be out of adjustment 
when you come to use it. A 200-yard ad- 
justment is quite satisfactory for big game 
shooting, as you can hold just a trifle low 
for 100 yards (2.75 inches), and hold up 
towards the back-bone of the animal for 
ranges which you think exceed 200 yards. 
But if you touch the screws after you have 
once adjusted it then you have the job to 
do all over again and this, as I say, may re- 
quire one hour or three days. I always wish 
in using this rifle that the telescope could 
have been placed half an inch lower, and 
that it had the good instant and positive ad- 
justment of the Lyman No. 48 receiver sight. 


NOTHER mounting which it seems to 
me ought to answer fairly well is the 
Belding and Mull “T. H.” mount with special 
bases as shown in Figure 4. The rear of the 
truss should be provided with screws for ad- 
justment similar to the Balding and Mull rear 
mount “D” shown in Figure 5, which can 
be done. I wish the two bases securing the 
truss to the barrel could have been placed 
a little farther apart, that is, that the rear 
base could have been brought more to the 
rear, which would have given greater strength 
and less chance of any error occurring be- 
tween the legs of the mount and the bases. 
Of course, in such a mounting there remains 
the danger, as I have pointed out above, of 
a blow on the eyepiece of the telescope, re- 
sulting from an accidental fall, springing 
everything out of alignment. 
Although I have never tried it, I think that 
a fairly satisfactory solution might be ob- 
tained by using the U. S. Model 1917 breech 
action. The bolt handle on this action does 
not turn up so high as on others, and the tele- 
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scope can be given a fairly low position. The 
rear sight should be removed and the bridge 
of the receiver milled down very low. A flat 
steel rib should be screwed and soldered to 
the receiver ring and bridge of the receiver, 
extending over the bolt opening of the re- 
ceiver, giving a flat surface on top from 
the front of the receiver to the rear of the 
bridge. The bases for any mounting desired 
can then be screwed anywhere that may be 
necessary on this rib to bring the eyepiece 
to the right distance from the eye, and the 
mounting itself can be made quite. low as the 
bolt handle does not turn up so high that it 
will be liable to interfere with the telescope 
tube. A Belding and Mull hunting telescope 
with trussed mount and adjusting screws simi- 
lar to the “D” mount would seem to be indi- 
cated. Of course, such a mounting will 
prevent clip loading, but that is not much of 
a disadvantage. The Remington Model .30 
breech action could be used if desired instead 
of the U. S. Model 1917 action, both being 
similar. 

On a single-shot rifle like the Winchester, 
Remington-Hepburn, or Sharps orchardt, the 
proper mounting of a hunting telescope sight 
is a relatively easy matter. The only diffi- 
culty is that if we place the telescope low 
down where it should be, then we have a 
great deal of trouble in getting our fingers 
under the telescope and into the breech of the 
chamber to extract a fired case or a loaded 
cartridge that may stick a little. In these 
single-shot rifles a lot of fired cases do stick 
enough to prevent the extractor throwing 
them clear of the rifle, and have to be pulled 
out by the fingers. But really the day of the 
single-shot hunting rifle is passed. I used to 
think that the single-shot was a sportsman- 
like weapon to use, but after much experience 
in the game fields I now tend towards the 
opposite opinion. Considerable game is not 
killed or stopped by the first shot, even when 
hit, and if the hunter can not get in a second 
or third shot fairly quickly, wounded game is 
likely to get away to die a lingering death 
with great suffering. 

I have also often seen it stated in print 
that the telescope sight was unsportsmanlike 
because it gave too much advantage to the 
hunter. Here, too, I hold the opposite 
opinion. I think that the telescope sight is 
decidedly sportsmanlike because, by reason of 
superior accuracy in placing the shots, the 
hunter can insure a larger proportion of clean 
kills with the first shot, and thus avoid much 
needless suffering. Also the telescope aimost 
entirely eliminates the chance for shooting a 
female of the horned species of big game in 
mistake for a male, or a human being in 
mistake for game. 


"THERE is yet another detail to consider 
in connection with telescope sights—the 


reticule. Undoubtedly the best reticule for 
the target telescope is one consisting of thin 
cross-hairs. They can be distinctly seen 
against black and white targets and have the 
least error of aim of any reticule. The post 
reticule is not always without error in shoot- 
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ing at bullseye targets, because when it is 
held touching the bullseye at 6 o’clock, the 
usual manner, there is a certain blending or 
bending of rays so that one can not be posi- 
tive as to exactly how close he is holding to 
the bull, or if the post is being actually held 
into the bull, the result being a slight varia- 
tion in elevation on the target. 

But with a hunting telescope the thin cross- 
hairs do not show up with sufficient clearness 
on game with its neutral or dark coloring, or 
against woods and dark portions of the land- 
scape. Usually such a reticule makes it dif- 
ficult to catch aim quickly in the hunting 
fields, and sometimes it can not be seen at 
all. Here the flat-topped post reticule is de- 
cidedly the best and it does not have the 
error of aim that it sometimes has in bullseye 
shooting. In sighting the telescope with such 
a reticule the group of shots should fall im- 
mediately above the flat top in an imaginary 
square the sides of which are equal to the 
top of the flat post as shown in Figure 7. 
The post then does not obscure the portion 
of the target that it is desired to hit. The 
width of the flat top of the post should sub- 
tend 3 minutes of angle, that is, it should 
appear 3 inches wide when aiming at 100 
yards. 


Decidedly the worst reticules from every 
standpoint are those usually seen on tele- 
scopes of German manufacture consisting of 
a sharp pointed reticule as shown in Figure 6. 
You can never be certain just where the 
sharp point is placed because it tends to fade 
out more or less, or to blend with black and 
dark objects, and in catching aim very quickly 
you have no time for the keen and prolonged 
vision necessary to make it out with distinct- 
ness, consequently you aim with some por- 
tion of the post down towards its thicker 
part. The result is that the shots string up 
and down in a most exasperating fashion. 
Even in shooting at bullseye targets my score 
books are full of unaccountable high shots 
when I have been using telescopes with such 
reticules. The Germans will always equip 
their telescopes with flat-topped reticules if 
ordered from abroad with such a specifica- 
tion. 

The Winchester A-5 telescope is equipped 
with a very coarse cross-hair. It is not good 
because it obscures so much of the point one 
aims at. For target shooting it is very much 
better to have this telescope equipped with 
the flat-top post reticule as shown in Figure 
6. The makers will so equip their telescope 
on special order without extra charge. The 
fine cross-hairs on the Fecker and Belding 
and Mull target telescopes are ideal for target 
shooting, and the best post reticule I have 
seen on a hunting telescope is that placed on 
the Belding and Mull 3-power hunting glass. 


The hunting telescope sight affords greatly 
increased possibilities for accuracy and quick- 
ness of aim, for increased clearness of target, 
placing shots, and ability to define targets 
which can not be seen with the naked eye. If 
it can be properly mounted it will very greatly 
increase the capabilities of our best rifles. 
Temporarily we are at a standstill in im- 
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Fig. 6 
. Thin cross-hair reticule for target telescope sight. 


. Thick cross-hairs, not satisfactory. 


. Flat top post reticule, very satisfactory for hunting scope. 


. Belding & Mull flat top post reticule used on hunting scopes. 


Very satisfactory. 


. German pointed post reticule, not satisfactory. 


Fig. 7 


’ Method of aiming with flat top post reticule. 
Group should fall in imaginary square superim- 
posed on top of post so as not to hide point of aim, 
Top of post should subtend 3 minutes of angle (3" 
at 100 yds.), and cross wire should be same distance 
below top of post. Modern rifles (M. V. 2,700 to 
3,000 f. s.) should be sighted thus for 200 yards. 
Then when the cross wire is placed on center line of 
chest of animal, and top of post touches top of back, 
range will be about 300 yds, in deer and sheep, 400 
yds. on elk, caribou, goat, and small bear, and 500 
yds. on moose and large bear. At these ranges fine 
shots have fair chance of hitting by holding with top 
of post touching top of back of animal directly above 
a vital area. 


provement due to the difficulties of mount- 
ing. There are at present a number of 
makeshifts which are really very good, but 
which can not be regarded as ideal. Inas- 


much as we are extremely unlikely to have a 
rifle designed and produced specially for a 
telescope, I think that the solution lies in 
the prismatic telescope, and I think that some 
ingenious method can be devised for mount- 
ing such a glass. It is to be hoped that some 
optical engineer will take this matter up, but 
before he can succeed he must understand 
exactly what the rifleman requires, and he 
will find many pitfalls which he must avoid. 

But even as they are today our best hunting 
telescopes and our best mountings are far 
superior to our best metallic sights for hunt- 
ing provided they are used by a real rifleman 
who understands their care and adjustment, 
and who will maintain them in reliable and 
accurate condition and adjustment. For the 
ordinary sportsman they are just as unsuited 
and unreliable as a transit would be in the 
hands of a day laborer. 

Our most modern rifles shoot with extreme 
accuracy, but only a telescope sight will per- 
mit a gilt edge barrel and ammunition to 
show their possibilities. Hunting with a tele- 
scope sight affords a wealth of unexpected 
pleasure. No naked eye can perceive the 
many interesting things that fine lenses will 
bring out. The tendency will not be to kill 
more game, but rather to study the game and 
its habits, and to develop a real sympathy 
with it. And when it comes to shooting 
hunters will be able to select the really fine 
head, and they will wound less game. 


‘The Uplifters Try It Again 


By H. L. Mencken 


(Copyright, 1925, by The Evening Sun. Republication without credit not permitted.) 


i, 

HE eminent Nation announces with rel- 
r ish “the organization of a national com- 

mittee of 100 to induce Congress to 
prohibit the inter-State traffic in revolvers,” 
and offers the pious judgment that it is “a 
step forward.” “Crime statistics,” it appears, 
“show that 90% of the murders that take 
place are committed by the use of the pistol, 
and every year there are hundreds of cases of 
accidental homicide because somebody did not 
know that his revolver was loaded.” The 
new law—or is it to be a constitutional 
amendment ?—will do away with all that. “It 
will not be easy,” of course, “to draw a law 
that will permit exceptions for public officers 
and bank guards”—to say nothing of Prohibi- 


tion agents and other such legalized mur- 
derers. “But soon even these officials may 
get on without revolvers.” 

More than once, in this place, I have lav- 
ished high praise upon the Nation. All that 
praise has been deserved, and I am by no 
means disposed to go back on it. The Nation 
is one of the few honest and intelligent peri- 
odicals published in the United States. It 
stands clear of official buncombe; it prints 
every week a great mass of news that the 
newspapers seem to miss; it interprets that 
news with a freedom and a sagacity that few 
newspaper editors can even so much as im- 
agine. If it shut up shop then the country 
would plunge almost unchallenged into the 
lowest depths of Coolidgism, Rotarianism, 








Stantaquaism and other such bilge. It has 
been, for a decade past, the chief consolation 
of the small and forlorn minority of civilized 
Americans, 

But the Nation, in its days, has been a 
Liberal organ, and its old follies die hard. 
Ever and anon, in the midst of its most elo- 
quent and effective pleas for Liberty, its eye 
wanders weakly toward Law. At such mo- 
ments the old lust to lift ’em up overcomes 
it, and it makes a brilliant and melodramatic 
ass of itself. Such a moment was upon it 
when it printed the paragraph that I have 
quoted. Into that paragraph—of not over 
200 words—it packed as much maudlin and 
nonsensical blather, as much idiotic reasoning 
and banal moralizing, as Dr. Coolidge gets 
into a speech of two hours’ length. 

is 

The new law that it advocated, indeed, is 
one of the most absurd specimens of jackass 
legislation ever heard of, even in this paradise 
of legislative donkeyism. Its single and sole 
effect would be to exaggerate enormously all 
of the evils it proposes to put down. It would 
not take pistols out of the hands of rogues 
and fools; it would simply take them out of 
the hands of honest men. The gunman to- 
day has great advantages everywhere. He 
has artillery in his pocket, and he may assume 
that, in the large cities, at least two-thirds of 
his prospective victims are unarmed. But if 
the Nation’s proposed law (or amendment) 
were passed and enforced, he could assume 
safely that all of them were unarmed. 

Here I do not indulge in theory. The hard 
facts are publicly on display in New York 
State, where a law of exactly the same tenor 
is already on the books—the so-called Sullivan 
Law. In order to get it there, of course, the 
Second Amendment had to be severely 
strained, but the uplifters advocated the 
straining unanimously, and to the tune of loud 
hosannas, and the courts, as usual, were will- 
ing to sign on the dotted line. It is now a 
dreadful felony in New York to “have or 
possess” a pistol. Even if one keeps it locked 
in a bureau drawer at home, one may be sent 
to the hoosegow for ten years. More, men 
who have done no more are frequently 
bumped off. The cops, suspecting a man, 
say, of political heresy, raid his house and 
look for copies of the Nation. They find 
none, and are thus baffled—but at the bottom 
of a trunk they do find a rusted and battered 
revolver. So he goes on trial for violating the 
Sullivan Law, and is presently being psycho- 
analyzed by the uplifters at Sing Sing. 

With what result? With the general re- 
sult that New York, even more than Chi- 
cago, is the heaven of footpads, hijackers, 
gunmen and all other such armed thugs. 
Their hands upon their pistols, they know 
that they are safe. Not one citizen out of 
a hundred that they tackle is armed—for get- 
ting a license to keep a revolver is a difficult 
business, and carrying one without it is more 
dangerous than submitting to robbery. So 
the gunmen flourish and give humble thanks 
to God. Like the bootleggers, they are hot 
and unanimous for Law Enforcement. 








III. 

To all this, of course, the uplifters have a 
ready answer. (At having ready answers, in- 
deed, they always shine!) The New York 
thugs, they say, are armed to the teeth be- 
cause New Jersey and Connecticut lack Sul- 
livan Laws. When one of them wants a re- 
volver all he has to do is to cross the river 
or take a short trolley trip. Or, to quote the 
Nation, he may “simply remit to one of the 
large firms which advertise the sale of their 
weapons by mail.” The remedy is the usual 
dose: More law. Congress is besought to 
“prohibit the inter-State traffic in revolvers, 
especially to bar them from the mails.” 

It is all very familiar, and very depressing. 
Find me a man so vast an imbecile that he 
seriously believes that this prohibition would 
work. What would become of the millions of 
revolvers already in the hands of the Ameri- 
can people—if not in New York, then at least 
everywhere else? (I own two and my brother 
owns at least a dozen, though neither of us 
has fired one since the close of the Liberty 
Loan drives.) Would the cops at once con- 
fiscate this immense stock, or would it tend 
to concentrate in the hands of the criminal 
classes? If they attempted confiscation, how 
would they get my two revolvers—lawfully 
acquired and possessed—without breaking 
into my house? Would I wait for them doc- 
ilely—or would I sell out, in anticipation, to 
the nearest pistol bootlegger? 

The first effect of the enactment of such a 
law, obviously, would be to make the mar- 
ket price of all small arms rise sharply. A 
pistol which is now worth, second-hand, per- 
haps $2, would quickly reach a value of $10 
or even $20. This is not theorizing; we have 
had plenty of experience with gin. Well, im- 
agining such prices to prevail, would the gen- 
erality of men surrender their weapons to the 
Polizei, or would they sell them to the boot- 
leggers? And if they sold them to the boot- 
leggers, what would become of them in the 
end: would they fall into the hands of honest 
men or into the hands of rogues? 


IV. 

But the gunmen, I take it, would not suffer 
from the high cost of artillery for long. The 
moment the price got really attractive, the 
cops themselves would begin to sell their pis- 
tols, and with them the whole corps of Pro- 
hibition blacklegs, private detectives, deputy 
sheriffs, and other such scoundrels. And 
smuggling, as in the case of alcoholic bever- 
ages, would become an organized industry, 
large in scale and lordly in profits. Imagine 
the supplies that would pour over the long 
Canadian and Mexican borders! And into 
every port on every incoming ship! 

Certainly, the history of the attempt to en- 
force Prohibition should give even uplifters 
pause. A case of whisky is a bulky object. 
It must be transported on a truck. It can 
not be disguised. Yet in every American city 
today a case of whisky may be bought almost 
as readily as a pair of shoes—despite all the 
armed guards along the Canadian border, and 
all the guard ships off the ports, and all the 
raiding, snooping and murdering everywhere 
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Ramblings of An Old Timer 


By Charles T. Payne 


old. The cause of my malady—a Ken- 

tucky Rifle, one my dad brought across 
the plains with him when he came to Cal- 
ifornia in 1852. What a beauty she was! I 
have a mental film photographed on my brain 
of that wonderful gun that will never fade. 
My, but couldn’t our dads and granddaddies 
shoot those old guns at 40 yards. You would 
have to beat a quarter inch to win money. 
They shot 40 yards offhand or 60 at a rest, and 
say, the funny part was when the breechloader 
came to take its place over them they just 
woulc not look at one. Can you blame them? 
For Miss Kentucky was the last word in guns 
with them. My first breech loader was the 
L. C. Sharps .45-70 octagon barrel, set trig- 
gers, the most wonderful gun for me that 
ever kicked an empty case out of her breech. 
No harder hitting or more accurate Black Pow- 
der rifle ever was made than Miss Sharps. 
Notking would stop the bullet and I have 
killed two deer at one shot on several occa- 
sions, the ball passing through both carcasses. 
I also have killed three antelope with this 
same gun at one shot and I really believe that 
the antelope is the hardest animal to kill that 
ever roamed the plains. 

We used to go out and get our winter’s sup- 
ply of meat about the first week in November 
and the old Sharps sure was a game getter; 
no wounded to run off and die. I have killed 
twelve deer out of the bunch. All dropped in 
their tracks. The best shooting I believe I 
did with this gun was six big blacktail bucks 
at five shots. Two fell the first shot, the ball 
passing through the first one’s neck and strik- 
ing number two in the shoulder. Number 
two was just a shade above number one on 
the hillside. No doubt the sportsman of today 
will say, ‘“Wasn’t he an awful hog?” “Yes, 


T HE bug bit me when I was nine years 


sir, one with bristles all over him.” But you 
must remember that was a long time ago and 
I was in a game country, the likes of which will 
never be seen again. Elk, sheep, deer, both 
black and white tail, were so plentiful you 
could take your pick and that’s just what we 
did. Elk, we would pick a barren cow for 
meat. You could tell them for they were 
darker color than the rest. I never fired more 
then one shot at an elk. Maybe I was lucky, 
but the old gun would drive a 500 grain ball 
plum through the carcass. I used the Western 
make of ammunition. I also used the Govern- 
ment make, as issued at that time. They were 
copper cases, not reloadable; looked like rim 
fire cartridges. Really I am ashamed to tell 
how many elk I killed. I am not exaggerating 
the least when I say I have seen at least 25,000 
elk in one drove or band and antelope would 
band up in large droves, say ten thousand. 
The elk was a plains animal until civilization 
drove it to the mountains. The last big band 
of antelope I saw was during the hard winter 
of 1886-7 on the Mussellshell River between 
Fort McGinnis and Junction City, Montana. 

About four thousand hide hunters had lots 
to their credit or one should say discredit for 
destroying this most beautiful and picturesque 
animal They killed them by the thousands 
usually in the wintertime just for the hides, 
taking the advantage of them when they came 
in from the plains to band up on the river 
bottoms. As they received $1.25 per skin 
they made lots of money. Most of these 
hunters used the Sharps .45-70 500 grain 
bullet. 

Most every hunter has made lucky shots, 
so will tell of one. I was going down to Still- 
water from the Old Crow Agency on the Rose 
Bud Creek with a span of horses and wagon 

(Continued on Page 18) 








else. Thus the camel gets in—and yet the 
proponents of the new anti-pistol law tell us 
that they will catch the gnat! Go whisper it 
to the Marines! 

Such a law, indeed, would simply make 
gun-toting swagger and fashionable, as Prohi- 
bition has made guzzling swagger and fash- 
ionable. When I was a youngster there were 
no Prohibition agents; hence I never so much 
as drank a glass of beer until I was nearly 19. 
Today, Law Enforcement is the eighth sacra- 
ment—and the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals is itself 
authority for the sad news that the young 
of the land are full of gin. I remember, in my 
youth, a time when the cops tried to prohibit 
the game of catty. At once every boy in 
Baltimore consecrated his whole time and en- 
ergy to it. Finally, the cops gave up their 
crusade. Almost instantly catty disappeared. 

. ee 

The real victim of moral legislation is al- 
ways the honest, law-abiding, well-meaning 
citizen—what the late William Graham Sum- 
ner called the Forgotten Man. Prohibition 
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makes it impossible for him to take a harm- 
less drink, cheaply and in a decent manner. 
In the same way the Harrison Act puts heavy 
burdens upon the physician who has need of 
prescribing narcotic drugs for a patient, hon- 


estly and for good ends. But the drunkard 
still gets all the alcohol that he can hold, and 
the drug addict is still full of morphine and 
cocaine. By precisely the same route the 
Nation’s new law would deprive the reputable 
citizen of the arms he needs for protection, 
and hand them over to the rogues that he 
needs protection against. 

Ten or fifteen years ago there was an epi- 
demic of suicide by bichloride of mercury 
tablets. At once the uplifters proposed laws 
forbidding their sale, and such laws are now 
in force in many States, including New York. 
The consequences are classical A New 
Yorker, desiring to lay in an antiseptic for 
household use, is deprived of the cheapest, 
most convenient and most effective. And the 
suicide rate in New York, as elsewhere, is still 
steadily rising. 


—Republished by courtesy The Evening Sun, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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just as well tell you now that the moral 

is Dr. M. E. McManes of Piqua, Ohio, 
and while I do not believe the Doctor will 
agree with me, still I insist, with all due re- 
spect to the others associated with him in 
putting on the Columbus Shoot, that without 
his energetic and tireless efforts there would 
have been no shoot or at least it would not 
have measured up to the success which it did. 

I first met Mr. McManes at Sea Girt, July 
last, and every one there was impressed with 
his keen interest and enthusiasm for small- 
bore rifle shooting. I think I am correct in 
stating that it was the first time the Doctor 
had done any shooting at 200 yards with the 
small-bore rifle and what he did at that shoot 
is still vivid in the minds of those who were 
there. So much for the Doctor, although I 
can not pass him by until I have stated that 
we need more of his kind and that the shoot- 
ing game is better off for his having taken a 
part. 

The Columbus Shoot was held under the 
auspices of the Ohio Rifle League, which is an 
organization composed of rifle clubs affiliated 
with the N. R. “A. throughout Ohio. The 
Columbus Despatch, one of those daily news- 
papers with a clean-cut definite policy con- 
cerning sporting events, cooperated to make 
the affair possible. This isn’t the first time 
either, for we have personally seen pages of 
shooting pictures and much reading matter 
about scores printed in that publication dur- 
ing the past few years. 

After deciding that such a shoot should be 
held, it was found that there was no range 
in Ohio capable of handling it conveniently. 
Finally Dr. McManes interviewed Major 
Kampfer, the Commanding Officer of Fort 
Hayes, and told him his story. Fortunately 
for Dr. McManes, Major Kampfer had done 
a tour of duty at Camp Perry and knew some- 
thing about the shooting game. He caught 
the spirit immediately and told the Doctor 
they would cooperate to the limit. It didn’t 
take the Doctor long to discover the drill hall, 
a building about 200 feet long and 100 feet 
wide, steam heated and with a high roof which 
insured plenty of ventilation. A detail of 
soldiers was soon on the job, back stops were 
built of material donated by the Post and 
sheet steel by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Electric light connections were made, and 
when your scribe arrived at Columbus the 
morning of February 20th he found one of 
the largest and finest indoor ranges in the 
country. 

There were 30 targets—12 at 75 feet and 
18 at 50 feet. The lights were reflected from 
the floor and were very uniform. The Com- 
mander of the Fifth Corps Area is Maj. Gen. 
R. C. Howse, who enthusiastically consented 
to come over to the range and fire the first 
shot, which he did Saturday morning at 9:30 


T story has a moral to it and I might 
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Impressions of the Columbus Shoot 


By Frank J. Kahrs 


o'clock. From that moment on and for three 
consecutive days that otherwise quiet and 
somber drill hall was a bedlam of noise. 
There were 140 riflemen from all sections 
of Ohio and nearby states. 

Fred Johanson, who is a familiar figure at 
Camp Perry, came all the way from his home 
town of Joliet. Ernie Miller left Hillsboro 
at 3 o’clock in the morning and drove six 
hours to be there by nine in the morning. 
Hart, last year’s Dewar team member, from 
Cleveland, came over, shot in most of the 
matches, was high man on the Iowa-Ohio 
Match and well up in most of the matches, 
besides attending to his business of showing 
hand-made fancy guns and special equipment 
for riflemen. Incidentally Hart supplies a 
mighty fine no-slip gun sling. 

The Hercules Powder Company with char- 
acteristic broadmindedness sent Henry Marsh 
from Wilmington, Delaware, to help the local 
boys with the statistical end of it. Of course, 
any one who has seen Henry function at Sea 
Girt in July knows that as a statistical officer 
he ranks them all. Major Simmons was sent 
over by the DuPont Company and Mr. H. E. 
Anderson of the Peters Cartridge Company 
was also there. The Remington Company 
sent ye scribe. 

In our individual capacity of shooting en- 
thusiasts we have seen many indoor and out- 
door rifle shots and many fine indoor ranges, 
but have never seen so much shooting inter- 
est and enthusiasm and such a fine range and 
place to shoot as we witnessed in Columbus. 

Youth and Age were represented. Youth, 
by Master Smith, son of Capt. R. P. Smith 
of the 10th U. S. Infantry, 13 years of age, 
but a real shooter in confidence and enthu- 
siasm. The boy handled the .22 like a veteran 
and gave a good account of himself. He is 
a chip of the old block and a son of whom 
to be proud. 

Age was represented by W. Russell O’Neil, 
secretary of the Steubenville Rifle Club, 68 
years young, and his birthday fell on the 
third day of the shoot, Washington’s birth- 
day. Perhaps we ought not to refer to age 
because Mr. O’Neil is still secretary of the 
Steubenville Rifle Club, comes to Camp Perry 
and attends all of the shoots. He is age in 
the sense of years only, but not in determina- 
tion and shooting interests. 

The ladies were also represented. We were 
busy in the statistical work, but think we saw 
Mrs. Jess Moser of Dayton, Mrs. Hoefer, 
Mrs. Jacobs, Miss Smith and Miss Brown. 

A rather interesting feature of this shoot 
was the prize list. In most matches every 
other shooter received a substantial prize of 
cash or merchandise. In one match every 
third shooter received a prize. 

There was also an International Match be- 
tween Ontario and Ohio—20 men to a team— 
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and another match between Iowa and Ohio, 
also 20 men to the team. The match with 
Iowa was at 50 feet in all four positions, 20 
shots each position, and it made a humdinger 
of a match. The contest with Ontario called 
for 40 ‘shots at 75 feet prone. All of this 
shooting was done on the home ranges of tbe 
respective teams and the results exchanged 
by mail. It is understood that the Ontario 
team will endeavor to shoot the match shoul- 
der to shoulder next year. 

It takes courage and determination to con- 
ceive and put on a shoot of the size of the 
one at Columbus and there are a thousand 
and one details to be looked after. It takes 
a large force for the statistical work and the 
operation of the range, especially when there 
are 140 competitors. There was a stock of 
targets over three feet high which had to be 
scored. This means a lot of work because 
it is mostly a one-man job in order to pre- 
serve uniformity of scoring. 

Indoor targets do not score so easily. Many 
of the bullet holes are coincident with each 
other and the plug must be constantly em- 
ployed to determine whether the bullet hole 
cuts the line. The magnifying glass is a great 
aid in scoring—all of which takes time. Yet 
these details were looked after in good shape 
and there was very little delay so far as the 
scoring was concerned. 

Taking it by and large, the Columbus shoot 
was a decided success from point of size, of 
range, number of targets, number of competi- 
tors and the amount of shooting done. It 
was decidedly the largest indoor shoot ever 
held in the United States. Without the co- 
operation of General Howse, Major Kempfer, 
the officers and the enlisted men at Fort 
Hayes the shoot would not have been possible. 
My own impression is that the Columbus boys 
did a fine job and are entitled to great credit 
for giving the Ohio small-bore shooters a real 
indoor shoot. 

We shall ask Dr. McManes to help us run 
the Sea Girt Shoot. He is the only man we 
have ever known who is able to be in two or 
more places at one time and we need him. 
He is the kind of a man we have been look- 
ing for and we hope to land him at Sea Girt 
for the 4th of July. 
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zleloading rifle is to take it apart. Put 

the small parts all into a box, and 
place that where you can be sure of finding 
it. The stock should be safely placed, as it 
is a rather breakable thing after the barrel 
is removed. Hang it up, overhead, if possible. 
So it will not be knocked down, too. 

Unscrew the breechplug out of the barrel, 
holding the breechend in your vise and using 
a wrench on the plug. Right here I might add 
that a pair of copper or brass vise jaws are 
valuable, but heavy pieces of cardboard, or 
even pieces of hardwood will answer, although 
not so convenient. 

One thing you will probably have to get 
is a round rod of a length sufficient to pass 
entirely through your barrel. I use a rod of 
one quarter inch diameter, the kind called 
“cold rolled steel” is easiest to obtain. But 
any kind will do, that can be threaded, as it 
should have threads on one end to screw into 
your cutter holder. A cross handle at the 
other end is mighty useful, which can be made 
from the handle of an abandoned automobile 
pump. If it revolves freely on the rod it will 
be better. 

As to the cutter holder, it should be made 
of hardwood and the best kind is hickory. 
That may be difficult for many people to 
secure, so I will say that many packing boxes, 
nowadays, are made out of pecan wood, which 
is a near cousin of hickory. You can shape 
one up out of a piece of such lumber. Or the 
material called “dowel rods’ is fairly easy to 
secure, from anyone who repairs furniture. 
They are of suitable wood and come in con- 
venient diameters. If a shade too big, it is 
easy to trim one down a little, to size about 
a thirty-second of an inch smaller than will 
slip into your barrel. Four feet of dowel rod 
should answer for making tools for a barrel. 
I use four sticks, about a foot long. 

Each one should have a steel ferrule on one 
end, screwed on and a couple of pins driven 
through the ferrule and the wood, cut off and 
riveted, then filed smooth. They are shown by 
the sketch. Wire nails of about a sixteenth inch 
thickness make good pins. If those on hand 
are too thick it is easy to file them down a 
little. 

One stick is to hold abrasive cloth for 
roughly cleaning the bore with, in case it is 
rough. 

Another serves for holding and guiding the 
cutter while it recuts the grooves, while the 
third answers the same purpose for the lands. 
You should have a cleaning rod that will enable 
you to wipe out the bore, occasionally, and 
see how your work is progressing. 

The first stick needed is used to scour off 
the surface of the lands, so that your guiding 
leads can ride along them without being worn 
away by roughness of the metal. 

Cut a piece of emery, or carborundum, 
cloth about three inches long and just wide 


ee first thing in renewing an old muz- 


By Natty Bumpo 


enough to wrap around your stick, without 
lapping. Glue it on the end of the stick, 
winding it tightly with twine until dry. Then, 
you should place it in the vise and split it 
lengthwise, with a hacksaw blade, following 
the joint in the cloth. 

The stick should be just big enough to al- 
low slipping the clothed end into the bore, 
and it can be wedged open with cardboard, 
or a thin wedge, until it fits tightly enough. 

All we wish to do is to remove the rough- 
ness. Taking the pits out is a job for our 
cutter. 

As tc making the cutter stick, consult the 
sketch showing it before the leads are poured 
on. You can use one stick for both grooves 
and Jands by cutting the old leads off and then 
pouring new ones that situate the land cutter 
in the right place. 

To pour the leads, have your lead melting 
in a ladle that you can handle conveniently. 
Wrap the stick with twine until it pushes into 
the bore snugly, and having the part of the 
stick on which lead is to be poured inside of 
the bore. 

Heat your muzzle, about the same as you 
would a bullet mold, and for the same reason, 
and then pour your lead. The groove in the 
side of the stick allows entrance into the bore, 
of the lead. 

Trim the surplus lead off neatly, then take 
a very thin scrape off all the surface of the 
lead, except the sides of the ridges. It shouid 
push into the bore, then, without great force. 
Hitch your steel rod into it and pull it clear 
through the barrel. Try it in every groove. 
as it must pass from one groove to another 
and it is easiest to do it now. 

When it works smoothly, push that end 
down into the bore until the other end is im 
the position to receive lead and pour that end. 
Dress the second lead down, as you did with 
the first. until both leads will enter any groove 
and slide nicely through the whole bore. 

That done, lay a straight edge, or the back 
of a straight hacksaw blade, up against the 
edge of opposite ridges and draw a line 
across the wood lying between, with a knife 
point or other sharp tool. Do the same with 
the other side of the same ridge and you have 
thus located a place for the cutter that is to 
recut the grooves. 

A small chisel, or penknife blade, will cut 
the slot. Make it small to begin with, and 
finish with a small flat file. It should go 
through the middle of the wood, as nearly 
as possible. And it is advisable to have the 
slot slightly broader than the ridge on the 
leads, so that a cutter snugly fitting it is 
wide enough to allow filing down a little, along 
its cutting edges, in case it does not line up 
exactly right with the ridge indicating the 
groove it is to cut. 

If the edges do need lining up, hold the 
cutter in the vise with about a sixteenth stick- 
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ing up and run a file along the top of the 
vise to cut away whatever is out of line. 

Material for the cutter is had by sticking 
an old file in the fire until it is heated red 
hot all over. Let it cool as slowly as you 
can and it will be soft enough to saw into 
pieces, or file easily. 

When your cutter is properly shaped up, 
dress down the face that is to do the cut- 
ting. Look along the top of the ridges in 
line with it when in the slot to shape the 
face right, and leave that a shade below the 
ridge surfaces, abcut the thickness of a 
piece of tin 

Seven or eight cutting teeth to a five-eighths 
cutter seem to do good work. Be sure that 
all are sharp, as one dull one holds all of the 
rest off the metal that should be cut away 
from the bore. 

Harden the cutter by heating to a bright 
red and dropping into clean water. You will 
find that a foot or so of wire, with a loop 
bent into one end with which to hold the 
cutter, is handy for holding it in the fire. 

When hardened, scour the flat sides of the 
cutter on emery cloth until again bright. 
Have your softened file heated pretty well, 
not necessarily to a red, and lay the cutter on 
a moderately hot part of the old file and 
closely watch the change of color in the cut- 
ter. As soon as it reaches a brassy color, 
dump it into water, and it is then tempered 
for use. Better touch the cutting teeth up 
with a small oilstone. If you have a magnify- 
ing glass of any kind, use it to be sure they 
are all sharp. 

Directly opposite the cutter, on the other 
side of the stick, should be situated a slip of 
steel to “back up” the cutter. If not there, 
when either lead has left the bore, your stick 
will spring enough to release the pressure on 
the cutter, and a bore small at the breech 
and muzzle, would soon result. 

The piece should nicely touch the two 
lands opposite the groove you are cutting. 
Lav a straight edge across, from lead to 
lead, while you are shaping it up, to see that 
it does so. We made the slot clear through 
the wood on purpose to provide a place to 
hold it. Part of the slip should fit, snugly, 
into that side of the slot: you are going to 
cuss if it is necessary to search the floor 
every few minutes for it. Fit it so it will 
not drop out. I might add that the cutter has 
the same annoying characteristic, if too loose 
in the slot. 

An important item lies in the continual use 
of what is called “cutting oil” to keep the bore 
wet when you are working on it. Such oil 
can be had from almost any oil company. ‘lhe 
plumber is apt to have some, or any machine 
shop. A pint will be twice as much as you 
will need for a barrel. 

Use three parts of water to one of oil, 
dump in a tablespoonful or two of commor 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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A Short Cut To Exterior Ballistics 


By Edgar Bugless and Wallace H. Coxe 


Ballistic Engineers of the E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Part IX. The Determination of Bullet Energy 


the ability of the bullet to do work. 

There are two kinds of energy, poten- 
tial and kinetic. Potential energy is the en- 
ergy of place or position, while kinetic energy 
is the energy of motion. 

Potential energy is stored-up energy. It is 
not doing any work, but is dormant, ready 
to do work as soon as it is released. There 
is an immense amount of energy stored in 
the water of a reservoir. It is held in check 
by the dam, but there is no motion and no 
evidence of the energy stored there. Should 
the dam break, however, this stored-up en- 
ergy is released and becomes kinetic energy 
due to its motion. 

In a similar manner, there is energy stored 
in a loaded cartridge which is also potential 
energy. It is dormant because there is in- 
sufficient heat in the atmosphere to release 
it. As soon as the primer is fired, however, 
and the heat applied to the powder, the en- 
ergy is released and the powder gases expand, 
doing work against the base of the bullet. 
Thus the bullet acquires kinetic energy. 

The shooter is chiefly concerned with 
kinetic energy, as measured as the bullet 
leaves the muzzle or at some distance from 
the muzzle at a point along the trajectory of 


T energy of a bullet is a measure of 





let to do work and this energy is commonly 
defined in foot pounds, signifying that the 
bullet possesses sufficient force to move a 
weight of one pound a distance of a certain 
number of feet or a weight of a certain num- 
ber of pounds a distance of one foot or any 
weight through any distance provided the 
product of the weight in pounds times the 
distance in feet equals the value of the en- 
ergy in foot pounds. 

The chart for the determination of bullet 
energy is presented in Drawing No. 9. The 
energy of a bullet in flight, whether at the 
muzzle or at any point along the trajectory, 
depends only upon the weight of the bullet 
and its velocity at that instant. The value of 
this striking energy or muzzle energy, as the 
case may be, is determined by the formula: 


Energy in foot pounds = 
Mass of Bullet X (Velocity)? 
: cas as 
Weight or Weight 
__. m- 
Then our formula becomes: 


Energy in foot pounds = 
Bullet Wet. in Grs. X (Veloc. in F.S.)? 


7,000 X 2 X 32.2 





But Mass = 























The values and limits used in constructing 
Drawing No. 9 are shown in detail in Table 
No. 9A. This is a very simple nomograph 
and in actual construction is laid out in the 
same manner as Drawing No. 2, which has 
previously been explained. 

The energy of a bullet at any point along 
its trajectory can not be used alone as a true 
measure of the killing power of the bullet. 
Killing power is dependent to a certain ex- 
tent upon the shocking force a bullet exerts, 
and shocking force is dependent upon ve- 
locity as well as energy. Take, for example, 
the 220-grain Springfield bullet, starting at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,400 feet per second with 
2,810 foot pounds muzzle energy and the 
110-grain Springfield bullet starting at a muz- 
zle velocity of 3,500 feet per second with 
3,000 foot pounds muzzle energy. At a point 
100 yards distant from the muzzle of the 
rifle the 220-grain bullet will be moving at 
the rate of 2,160 feet per second, while the 
110-grain bullet will be moving at the rate 
of 3,060 feet per second and both bullets 
will develop the same energy at 2,285 foot 
pounds, yet the 110-grain bullet will probably 
have greater killing power since it strikes 
with a velocity 900 feet faster than the 220- 
grain bullet. At a range of 1,000 yards the 
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at 910 foot seconds velocity and developing 
200 foot pounds energy, whereas the 220- 
grain bullet will be moving at 950 foot sec- 
onds velocity and developing 440 foot pounds 
energy, thus affording greater killing power 
than the 110-grain bullet. The following ta- 
ble shows the rate of loss of velocity and 
energy for the 110-grain and 220-grain Spring- 
field bullets over various ranges from the 
muzzle to 1,000 yards. 

At Muzzle At 100 Yds, At 500 ¥ds. At 1-000 


Bullet 2 2 = p 2 
as 2 B : B - oe = a 
on & o = © S @ 
C} S o e o & 6 8 
> ia > & > <>) > & 
110 gr. 3,500 3,000 3,060 2,285 1,900 880 910 200 


30/06 


220 gr. 2,400 2,810 2,160 2,285 1,380 930 950 440 
30/06 


Bullet energy is independent of any of the 
elements of trajectory except the weight of 
the bullet and the remaining velocity (or muz- 
zle velocity, as the case may be) at a par- 
ticular point. 

Table No. 9B is a continuation of Table 
No. 8B given in the previous chapter and 
illustrates how both the muzzle energy and 
striking energy for the various bullets under 
consideration have been worked out. This 
table completes the series and should serve 
as a guide in the working out of trajectory 
tables for any bullet in which the rifleman 
may be interested. In the previous tables 
the values of the various elements were taken 
directly from the curves. In Table No. 9B 
not only are the curve readings shown, but 
in addition the actual calculations have been 
worked out for each bullet and for every ele- 
ment of the trajectory under consideration. 
It will be noted that the curve readings and 
the calculations are in very close agreement, 
the variations between the two being merely 
those that are due to the reduction in the 
curve size and to the errors introduced merely 
by the thickness of a pencil line. Such varia- 
tions need cause no alarm as they are well 


within the limit introduced by errors in hold- 
ing or the individual characteristics of the 
rifle or the components which may be used. 

It is always advisable for the rifleman to 
study the actual performance of his ammuni- 
tion and the rifle on the range in addition to 
whatever calculations he may care to under- 
take. Every rifle eventually loses in velocity 
as it gets older and this loss in velocity alone 
will upset the most careful and painstaking 
calculation. A change in bullets will also be 
reflected in the performance of the ammuni- 
tion which is caused by slight variations in 
diameter, in weight, or in profile. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN :PREVI- 
OUS ARTICLES REGARDING BAL- 
LISTICS OF .270 WINCHESTER 
CARTRIDGES 


In all B tables, up to and including 8B, the 
muzzle velocity of the .270 Winchester car- 
tridge, loaded with a 130-grain expanding 
point bullet, is given as 2,700 F.S. instead 
of the correct value, 3,160 F.S. Conse- 
quently the dependent data in the tables is 
correspondingly erroneous, as well as the ex- 
ample, page 17, January 15th issue, illustrat- 
ing the use of the tables with this cartridge. 

The data given in January 15th number 
should be corrected to read as follows 


eee ee ee 270 Winchester 
Sere 130-gr. expanding bullet 
Muzzle velocity ...........-+- 3,160 F.S. 
DE: 8a cavtisa dese ba Keeeeeeeee 300 Ft. 


Max. height of trajectory... 0.4,590 inches 
Ht. of trajectory mid-range. 0.4,588 inches 
1,500 Ft. 


ND 666s <a 0c ep evareeevians _1,50 
Max. height of trajectory... 15.535 inches 
Ht. of traj. at mid-range... 15.504 inches 


Table No. 9B gives the correct values for 
the .270 Winchester cartridge at the correct 
muzzle velocity of 3,160 F.S., and being a 
summary table, tables published previously 
should be disregarded. 


Table No. 9A 


TABLE OF VALUES USED IN CONSTRUCTING ALIGNMENT CHART FORTHE 
ENERGY OF THE PROJECTILE, THROUGH A SOLUTION OF THE 
FORMULA ENERGY = % MV? 


Where M = Mass of the Bullet = Weight of the Bullet in Grains + 7000 + 32.2 


V=Velocity of Bullet in Foot Seconds 
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awed Ww 40-450 1.60206-2 . 65321 1.05115 10 10.51 1 . 10 
Weight 
Velocity v2 (500)2—(3500)? 5.39794-7 .08814 1.69020 5 8.45 2 1 10 
Energy E 22. 2-12230 1. 34635—4. 08743 2.74108 3% 9.12 3 3 30 
Distance from W axis to V axis = 9 inches 


E = \% X 9 inches from V = 3” from V axis 








(THE END) 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING ENERGY 
OF PROJECTILE 


Given—Weight of bullet (W). 
Velocity of bullet (V). 
EXAMPLE 
Find the muzzle energy of the 172-grain 
Frankford Arsenal 1925 National Match bul- 
let when fired from a .30/06 Springfield with 
a muzzle velocity of 2,750 foot-seconds. 
Weight of bullet (W) = 172 grains. 
Velocity of bullet (V) = 2,750 foot-seconds. 


First STEP 
Locate value 172 on W axis. 


SECOND STEP 
Locate value 2,750 on V axis. 


THIRD STEP 
Connect these two values with a straight 
line, giving Line No. 1 on Chart. 


FourtH STEP 
The intersection of Line No. 1 with the E 
axis gives the required muzzle energy 2,900 
foot-seconds. 


VELOCITY IN FOOT SECONDS 










The Rifle of the Past 
(Continued from Page 14) 


baking soda, and boil slowly down to about 
half of its former bulk. 

A good, lively, squirt can that will throw 
the oil clear through the bore is extremely 
handy to keep it applied with. 

You are about ready to start now. Hold 
your rifle barrel in the vise, muzzle farthest 
from you. Insert the stick at the muzzle, with 
the cutter in place, and pull it into the muzzle 
just enough to see whether the cutter very 
slightly scrapes the bottom of the groove in 
the bore. Pull it clear through the bore; 
start over again with the cutter entered into 
the next groove, and so on until a scrape has 
been taken out of every groove. It may cut 
at some places and not at others so keep at 
it until it cuts no more, anywhere. 

To make the cutter cut still deeper, at any 
time, place a slip of tin, tinfoil, or paper 
behind it, at the bottom of the slot. Tin 
makes a heavy cut, tinfoil a medium cut, and 
paper a slight one. Slight cuts, and a very 
sharp cutter, should be used toward the finish, 
both as to groove and land. 

When you are satisfied with the job you 
have done on the grooves, cut the old leads 
off of your stick and recast new leads that 
situate the cutter slot properly to cut lands, 
instead of grooves. Make the cutter for 
your lands somewhat wider than the lands ac- 
tually are, so it will be sure to extend beyond 
the edges. Otherwise the procedure is exactly 
the same as that followed in cutting the 
grooves. 

Before you cut away the old leads, mark 
the position of one of their ridges on the 
muzzle ef the barrel, with a sharp pointed 
tool. I use the groove situated near the front 
sight as a convenient point from which to 
begin any routine procedure. Keep the sight 
on top, in the vise. 

One thing I might say, these old rifle barrels 
are almost invariably made of iron, and hand- 
forged iron, at that. They are rather apt to 
have slight seams and spots in them, almost 
anywhere. So do not expect to achieve a 
bore that is like Niedner, or Pope, work in- 
side. 

You can tell, by the way the cutter acts, 
that some parts are hard, fine grained iron, 
while other places will be soft and will not 
cut so smoothly, nor finish as well. 

Those who rifle barrels, but have never 
worked on the old kind, may be amused by 
advocating the use of a “file toothed” cutter; 
but it assuredly is far better than the soli- 
tary “hook” tooth they use, for the purpose 
in question. 

A hook tooth is splendid for use on uni- 
form material, that is handled by skilled 
workmen, with appliances allowing very exact 
work. Otherwise, it will dig holes in the job, 
and probably insure their being put on the 
same job in the next world,—down in the 
basement, with barrels that are red hot, too. 

If any explanations are needed, send your 
letter to this paper, and I will help out in any 
way possible. 
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Ramblings of An Old Timer 
(Continued from Page 12) 


and had as passengers three squaws. Their 
bucks were mounted and struck across the 
country for the same place, Stillwater. The 
road was down the bottom of Rose Bud 
Creek. In that country it is open, with the 
exception of the streams, which are quite 
brushy. As we came within sight of where 
Stillwater River and Rose Bud join there was 
a bunch of willows standing out from the 
main stream a half mile or more. At the dis- 
tance from us it did not look very 
big but covered almost an acre of ground. 
Beaver Creek came in below this patch a mile 
or more. The bucks that struck across coun- 
try scared up two white tail deer and they 
were running for cover in the brush of Still- 
water Creek. The squaw nearest to me called 
attention to them. Not stopping the team, 
which was in a trot, I reached for the old 
Sharps and just as the lead deer came from 
behind the willow patch, I let go at him. I sure 
missed him a long way, but the one that was 
trailing ran into that bullet and went end over 
end. The distance was close to half mile, a 
lucky shot and one that surprised me. The 
squaws thought it was a Medicine Gun and 
asked me if I aimed at that one, so I just 
fibbed a little and said “Yes.” They told 
their bucks about this gun and I had all kinds 
of offers for it. My intentions were to keep 
this gun as long as I lived but circumstances 
over which I had no control took her and 
ancther ene from me, which I will mention as 
a clese second to Miss Sharps. 

This gun I will introduce to those who don't 
know her as Miss Winchester, the 1873 model, 
caliber .44, the gun that made fame for the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
Wasn’t she a wonderful gun? ‘There never 
was nor ever will be a repeater made that 
can act with her as a killer of big game. She 
did more to help exterminate the vast herds 
of American buffalo that used to roam over 
the territories of Montana and Wyoming by 
the countless thousands than any rifle made. 
It was impossible with this gun to charge a 
buffalo herd on a well trained hunting horse 
and kill a buffalo at every shot until the mag- 
azine was empty. I will try to explain 
how a horse was trained. First he had to 
be a fast sure-footed animal and was ridden 
stripped as we called it, not a string on him, 
no saddle, or bridle. Of course you had to 
be a good bare-back rider and when you 
mounted for the chase your hands were free 
to handle your rifle. The Indians trained 
most of these horses. They rode the same 
way, with the exception that some would use 
a lead rope on them. This horse was always 
led till the time came to mount or game was 
spotted, then you dismounted and topped the 
war horse and the chase was on. Talk about 
excitement! Just imagine you were skimming 
over the plains on the fastest animal in the 
world after an equally fast buffalo cow, throw- 
ing the dust at every jump—and say, believe 
me those cows could go. I am sure no grander 
sight ever was seen for when they started to 
go they ran straight. Usually we would strike 
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the herd on the right hand side if possible, and 
when the horse ran alongside of a buffalo this 
would give you the best and easiest shot. The 
spot to shoot at was just behind the shoulder, 
the ball going through the lungs and out the 
opposite side—a fatal shot. At the report 
of the gun your horse would turn to the right, 
passing the stricken buffalo and close in on the 
next one. This performance was continued 
until! your mount was winded or your ammuni- 
tion gave out. Those old horses were very 
wise. They would close in pretty close to a 
buffalo, but when you shot they would quickly 
turn or oblique to the right, keeping out of the 
way of the mortally wounded animal. I ac- 
tually believe they liked the excitement of the 
chase as weil, if not better, than their riders. 
Those old days are gone forever, when we had 
our two horses, one to hunt on, one to ride— 
and are never to be forgotten. In those days 
our gun and horse were the last words—our 
best friends and cur only protectors. And to 
think there is a movement to deprive us of our 
birthright by disarming or denying us the 
right to bear arms. It is far from being dead 
medicine as the Crew Indian says. 

Miss Winchester was a bad actor on game 
of any kind and was a great favorite with the 
old timers of the plains. Just to show her 
killing power on bears, I will relate how a 
rancher cleaned up a bunch of silvertips. 

A William Shanks, by name, living just 
across the Yellowstone River from where the 
station of Grey Cliff on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in Montana is, saw a bear in his 
meadow among the wild rose bushes eating 
rosebuds so took his Winchester and started 
for the bear. He got quite close as bears at 
that time were plentiful and were not 
shy or afraid of man, and shot the animal 
through the head. At the report of the gun 
six more large ones stood up. He took them in 
rotation. All were shot through the head— 
seven bear seven shots. A most remarkable 
performance for that old Winchester and then 
to have some say “She’s no good for big game.” 
You never could make Billy Shanks believe it. 
Mr. Shanks was a pioneer rancher of Montana, 
an Indian fighter and an all-round good and 
truthful man. 

I never took to the later models of the 
Winchester make. Perhaps it was because I 
was welded to the 73 make and could not, or 
would not, give up to any other. I never saw 
what they called a poor rifle of that make 
come from the factory. They were all good 
and I have made some wonderful kills on deer 
at long range. Most game is shot at closer 
range than one would imagine. Even today 
one kills more deer under 75 yards than over 
it. I am swe the biggest part of my killing 
has been at 50 yards 

I never could understand why mountain 
sheep are so hard to kill today. I consider 
them to be the easiest of any of the big game 
to get and the 73 Winchester was dead medi- 
cine for them. I have used most all of the 
modern high power rifles of factory make and 
find them good. All guns are good. Don’t 
take my word for it. 
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COLUMBIA UPHOLDS TRADITION 

Among the colleges which believe in up- 
holding the tradition of American marks- 
manship is Columbia University. It is tak- 
ing particular pains in training its fresh- 
men in the art of rifle shooting with the 
result that they are making an excellent 
showing. Shooting against the Central 
High School of Washington the Columbia 
freshmen made a score of 497 against 495. 
Incidentally they have defeated Rutgers, 
Syracuse and Penn. 

The varsity team has set the freshmen 
an example, having won from C. C. N. Y., 
George Washington, Syracuse and Penn 
State. 

With such an attitude in a leading Ameri- 
can college, the outlook for making 
America once more a nation of riflemen is 
hopeful. 

* * x 
ALL SECRETARIES WILL BE INTER- 
ESTED IN THESE ITEMS 

The following extracts from the annual 
report of the Elgin Rifle Club, Illinois, sub- 
mitted by the secretary, Lt. E. B. Lloyd, will 
be of interest to all civilian club secretaries 
as indications of what can be accomplished 
when there is a real desire to accomplish 
something. 

“The club’s indoor range is located on the 
fourth floor of the City Hall and is thrown 
open to the police department one after- 
noon and one evening each week.’ One of 
the club members who is a police officer 
acts as instructor in pistol shooting for the 
police department. Through the efforts of 
our ciub, target practice is now required 
of each officer every week, the city having 
purchased .22 calibre revolvers, targets, and 
ammunition, and many officers are becom- 
ing quite proficient. 

“The Home National Bank has borrowed 
some of our equipment, targets, etc., on sev- 
eral occasions and we have supervised their 
target practice and assisted them in the 
establishment of a range in the bank base- 
ment. 

“The superintendent of outgoing mail of 
the postoffice is an active shooting member 
of our club and is assigned to look after 
the shooting interests of the post office em- 
ployees. 

“No particular campaign was made for 
new members, but during Memorial Day 
week a window display of rifles, pistols, 
medals, targets, and photographs was ar- 
ranged in a local store and attracted a great 
deal of attention. Im fact, it was this dis- 
play which prompted me to look up a mem- 


ber whose likeness I recognized in a photo- 
graph and who subsequently applied for 
membership in the club. 

“An indoor training school of instruction 
under the direction of our executive officer, 
a graduate of the Camp Perry School, is in 
full swing and we expect to qualify many 
more shooters in the prescribed courses 
next season. Our first president, Capt. 
Morgan Brightman, has donated a hand- 
some trophy and some ten medals will be 
ordered for indoor competitions during Feb- 
ruary and March. We have already re- 
ceived five new applications for membership 
this year and two of our members have 
become life members of the N. R. A.” 


a * a 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEFEATS CAVALRYMEN 

The University of Pennsylvania Rifle 
Team defeated a team representing Second 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, in a 
match fired the evening of February 12th. 
The Match was held at the University 
range. It called for five-man teams, all 
scores to count, firing prone, kneeling and 
standing. The University riflemen took a 
commanding lead with the first stage and 
increased it with each succeeding stage. 

The score: 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Valgenti 
Henderson 
Douglas 


Wood 

Rule 
Hounsell ... 
Robinson 


V. P. I. HIGH IN MATCH 
The Virginia Polytechnic Rifle Team of 
Blacksburg, Va., shooting against the Deni- 
son University Rifle Team of Granville, 
Ohio, shot 3,751 points against 3,290 made 
by the Ohioans. The scores follow: 


DENISON VIRGINIA 

Laces, BR. L....... 
Stuart, W. M..... 
Lawrence, H. M... 

Heinrichs 

Carlock 

Cary 

Levering 

Steinberger ... 

Bonnell 

Brainard 


Showalter, 
Aiken, C. D. 
Lewis, R. 


Millhiser, C. 


WOMAN COACHES BOYS TO 
VICTORY 

Lake View High School of Chicago has 
captured the school city championship out- 
shooting the Lane School riflemen in a 
shoulder-to-shoulder match on the Hamilton 
Club range, Jan. 19, by 1,729 to 1,639. Aus- 
tin High, on the same range a day later, 
managed only a score of 1,394. This was 
explained by the fact that Englewood, which 
was scheduled to appear, let the match go 
by default and the Austin boys naturally 
were a little careless in going through the 
formality of shooting a certain victory. The 
boys shot .22 calibre, single-shot muskets 
issued by the War Department. Robert 
Belt, particular ace of Lake View, won 
the individual championship. Timmerman, 
Blomfield and Horvath of Lake View fin- 
ished second, third and fourth in the indi- 
viduals, while Ward of Lake View tied Bo- 
dinius, Lane’s high-point man for fifth place. 
Lake View is coached by Miss Mary C. 
Monahan, a teacher in the school, and an 
excellent shot. Miss Monahan is a sister 
of Stephen D. Monahan, who was on the 
American team which went to Peru and 
is believed to be the only woman coaching 
a boys’ school team. 


* * * 


OSSINING CLUB ACTIVE 

The following announcement by the Os- 
sining Rifle Club indicates that the officials 
of the club are on the job: 

Any Saturday afternoon. All day, Sun- 
days and holidays, up to and including May 
2, 1926. Shoot your matches at your con- 
venience. Plenty of “Sighting in’ shots 
before each and every match, but no sight- 
ing shots allowed in between, in case you 
break off a match and finish at a subse- 
quent time. Practice and shoot in compe- 
tition with the best of them. Pick up the 
shooting dope—right. Everybody welcome. 

Taxi from New York Central Ossining sta- 
tion, one, two or three persons, 75 cents; 
four persons, $1.00. All matches to be shot 
on Ossining Rifle Club Indoor Ranges, 
Hawkes Avenue, Ossining, N. Y. Bring 
family, friends, and grub basket. Cook on 
Club stove. Tighten up for the indoor 
matches and get in shape for the outdoor 
Get your outfit together now. 

25 cents a day to non- 


season. 
Range Fees: 
members. 
Entrance Fees: 
—to non-members. 
trance fees. 
Targets: N. R. A. for all rifle ranges. 
Regular 20-yard pistol target for pistols and 
revolvers. 
Cartridges: 


50 cents for each match 
Members pay no en- 


Everything limited to .22 
caliber rim fire. 
Offhand Rifle Matches 
Match A—100 consecutive shots at 25 


yards. Prizes: Winner takes all. Gold 
Medal from Ossining Rifle Club and all en- 
trance moneys paid into the match. 
Match B—50 consecutive shots at 100 
yards. Prizes: Winner takes all. Gold 
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Medal from Ossining Rifle Club and all 
entrance moneys paid into the match. 

In above off-hand matches any rifle, any 
sights, any triggers. 


Prone Rifle Matches 

Match C—100 consecutive shots at 50 
yards. Prizes: Winner takes all. Five 
Dollar Gold Piece from Ossining Rifle Club 
and all entrance moneys paid into the 
match. 

Match D—100 consecutive shots at 100 
yards. Prizes: Winner takes all. Gold 
Medal from Ossining Rifle Club and all en- 
trance moneys paid into the match. 

In above prone matches any rifle, any 
sights, with not less than 3-pound triggers. 


Prone Iron Sight Rifle Match 
Match E—50 consecutive shots at 100 


yards. Prizes: Winner takes all. Five Dol- 
lar Gold Piece from Ossining Rifle Club and 
all. entrance moneys paid into the match. 

In addition to iron sights in above match, 
not less than 3-pound triggers. 


Pistol and Revolver Match 

Match F—50 consecutive shots at 20 
yards with the American pistols and re- 
volvers, not over ten inches between the 
iron open sights, and with non-set-triggers. 
Entries with the so-called “International” 
pistol must shoot on the same 20-yard pis- 
tol targets, but at 25 yards. Prize: Win- 
ner takes all entrance moneys paid into the 
match. If well patronized we will add a 
Five Dollar Gold Piece. 

All ties to be shot off in 25-shot strings. 

+ A - 

OHIO RIFLE LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 

Rain and icy roads did not keep the 
shooters of District Five of the Ohio Rifle 
League away from the elimination and 
team match recently. Forty-six shooters 
from nine clubs fired the match at the Co- 
lumbus Business Men’s Rifle Club. The 
course was five shots standing, five kneel- 
ing, five sitting and five prone at 50 feet, 
any sights. The Columbus Business Men’s 
Rifle Club beat its nearest opponent, Mt. 
Vernon, by forty points. Individual honors 
went to Donald McMillan, Mt. Vernon, the 
best shot in Ohio, score 198. This score 
appears to be a record in Ohio matches. 
Corfman and Bardon were next with 192 
each. 

The Ohio Rifle League has stirred up 
some real interest in rifle shooting. We 
are going to have a match in February that 
is going to make some of the other organ- 
izations sit up and take notice for attend- 
ance. I am confident we will have over 
two hundred individual entries. 


Columbus Business Men’s Rifle Club........938 


Ts, MN, I In cnccstccscencnesones 898 
FMM TUE NOD wn ncscsccnewcicnisicsccccceonsss 895 
RUT TED Cini cence 868 


The elimination was open to all clubs in 
District, but the match fired in February 
will be confined to members belonging to a 
club affiliated with the Ohio Rifle League. 
This will be the only event in the Ohio 
Championship and Dispatch Rifle Tourna- 
ment that is not open to all. 


The Columbus Business Men’s Rifle Club 
placed five on team and five alternates; 
Mt. Vernon, two on team and one alternate; 
Columbus Rifle Club, one on team and two 
alternates; Richwood, one on team and one 
alternate; Marion, one on team; Marysville 
and Delaware each placed an alternate. 

> * * 
OBTAIN BIG DRILL HALL 

Through the courtesy of Major Kem- 
pher, post commander at Fort Hayes, the 
committee in charge of The Columbus Dis- 
patch tournament and the Ohio Champion- 
ship Rifle matches to be held in Columbus 
February 20, 21 and 22, has obtained the 
use of the large drill hall on the govern- 
ment reservation for range purposes, in- 
stead of the ranges at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as was at first announced. 

The drill hall is a large, commodious 
building, well heated, lighted and ventilated 
and is admirably fitted for indoor rifle 
shooting. The room is 100 feet wide and 
200 feet long and not marred by post or 
pillar. 

Arrangements are now being made to 
install 30 targets butts or backstops. They 
will be built in permanently so that in the 
future shooting events of this nature can 
be held on this range. 

This will give to Columbus one of the 
largest indoor shooting ranges in the United 
States, and annual interstate and national 
shoulder-to-shoulder matches will be held 
here. 

The Ohio Rifle League, in cooperation 
with The Columbus Dispatch, has arranged 
an exceptionally well balanced program for 
rifle shooters, both men and women, and 
present indications are that about 300 rifle 
fans will participate. 

Full details of all of the matches and 
prizes are being published in The Columbus 
Dispatch. 

Programs in convenient booklet form 
will be ready for distribution about Feb- 
ruary 1. These may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Dr. McManes, chairman match 
committee, Piqua, Ohio. 

a * * 


SEATTLE RIFLE AND REVOLVER 
CLUB ELECTION 

The Annual Meeting was held January 30 
in the State Armory. We are ashamed to 
tell how many members were present. Elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: 

President, Eugene Hicker. 

Vice-President, Harry C. Prothero. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. C. Finn. 

Executive Officer, Robt. E. Miller. 

Director, Geo. R. Farr. 

The dues remain at $3.00 with no initia- 
tion fee. 

We accepted the challenge of Fort Law- 
ton to an off-hand match to be held Sun- 
day, March 7, at 9.30 A.M. Two sighters 
and 10 shots for record at 200 yards; Target 
A. Everyone shoot and the 5 high count 
for the team. Full details later. 

The INDOOR TEAM is shooting every 
Friday night on the State Armory range. 
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We have entered a team in the Civilian 
Interclub Match at 50 feet. All who have 
.22 rifles are welcome to shoot. First stage 
of the match was shot Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Note that the Secretary’s report was left 
out of the report of the Annual Meeting. 
The Secretary reports the Club in good 
financial shape and lacking nothing but 
members who want to shoot. If you can’t 
come to the matches yourself, make an ef- 
fort to get a new member who will shoot. 


* * * 


HOW TO GET THEM OUT TO THE 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The job of getting members out to at- 
tend the annual club meeting is almost as 
hard a proposition as getting the members 
to pay their dues. The Whiting, Iowa, 
Club is working a plan this year which 
ought to bring results. In their notice of 
the meeting, after telling all about the 
activities of the club, they conclude with 


‘the following pithy paragraph: 


“When the meeting is adjourned, the club 
will give away four ducks, for free compe- 
tition for members only. Beginners will 
shoot in a class by themselves. Be present 
and bring a new member if possible.” 


* * * 
LOST GAME IS FOUND 


A notable scarcity of such migratory wild 
fowl as ducks and geese occurred during the 
recent fall and winter flight in a number of 
the western States, particularly in California. 
Sportsmen expressed alarm at this scarcity, 
fearing it indicated a permanent decrease in 
the numbers of these birds. 

The Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports that there 
was a large northward flight of birds in the 
spring of 1925, and that during the third week 
of January, 1926, showed an unprecedented 
number of ducks and geese remaining along 
the coast of southern Alaska and northern 
British Columbia. An abundance of ducks 
and geese has been noted as far north as the 
flats about the mouths of the Copper and 
Bering Rivers. From Wrangell, Alaska, come 
reports of many ducks and geese on the flats 
near there. The Stikine River flats in north- 
ern British Columbia are reported to be free 
of snow and ice. A wireless dated January 
22 from the Alaska Game Commission ad- 
vised the Biological Survey that large num- 
bers of mallards and thousands of geese were 
on the Stikine flats, an occurrence explained 
by unusually warm weather in the north. 

The scarcity of birds in various parts of 
the West during the fall and winter of 1925- 
1926 does not necessarily mean a correspond- 
ing actual decrease in the total number of the 
existing wild fowl. Mild fall and winter 
weather in southern Canada and along the 
northern border of the United States and the 
deficient rainfall in the West have caused 
erratic movements among these birds, many 
of their usual haunts having been passed over 
by them in the southward flight. 
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(A Unit of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


UNIT QUALIFICATION AWARDS 


Those Units who have recently qualified 
for the “Marksman” and “Pro-Marksman” 
distinction in the Winner Seal Contest were 
pleased to receive the Winner Seal “Dollar 
Value” Certificates which were forwarded 
the past week. The certificates are 
awarded to any Unit winning ten matches, 
and are distributed individually according 
to the number of boys or girls regularly 
shooting on the team. 

Not more than ten certificates, however, 
will be awarded to any one Unit, regard- 
less of the number participating, as this 
is the maximum number given. Each of 
these awards has a face value of $1.00 in 
merchandise and when properly indorsed 
entitles the indorsee to supplies to the 
amount of the certificates. Any material 
listed on the Junior price list (printed be- 
low) may be obtained by these, or they may 
be returned as payment toward medals that 
the holder has qualified for and wishes to 
purchase. 

In cases where the Unit as a whole de- 
sires to use these in buying a rifle or am- 
munition in case lots for the use of the 
Unit the individual certificates will be ac- 
cepted as part payment. The following 
Units have qualified for the awards as 
specified below, and have received their 
issues of credit certificates 

UNIT QUALIFICATION Ciry 


91 “Marksman” St. Louis, Mo. 
327 “Pro-Marksman” Davenport, Iowa 


1,884 Waterbury, Conn. 
2,303 sod Waterbury, Conn. 
2.660 = Menominee, Mich. 
2,670 ig Webster Groves, Mo. 
2,742 - St. Louis, Mo. 

2.750 oe Hartford, Conn. 
2.768 = Chicago, Ill. 

2,813 uid St. John, N.B., Can. 


SUPPLIES AVAILABLE TO N. R. A. 
J. R. C. MEMBERS 


Any of this material may be procured 
with Winner Seal Credit Certificates. 


RIFLES 
Winchester, Model 32, Cal. .22 long rifle, New 
EOE CE, Wine WAREEB. oo <5 66s ones 50 5es $41.00 
Winchester, Model 52, Cal. ..22 long rifle, Old 
Mo@el stock, With Blocks. «6... occccccceccee 32.00 
Savage, Model 1919, Cal. .22 long rifle, 28-in. 
a, Sree 18.50 
Stevens, Model 414, single shot, Cal. .22 long 
SI ns cline Core ine tle ee nee aig 6 ha 17.50 
Winchester, Model ‘90, Cal. .22 short or .22 
I gd dec! itin 5b ka oh dg 1@ ela Mieco in am 22.00 
Winchester, Model ‘06, Cal. .22............. 19.35 
Winchester, Model ’04, Cal. .22; these handle 
Se I so. a 5 0 5605.55.08. 0 Ge 2 0'ae 8.00 
Winchester, Model ’02, Cal. .22............. 6.60 
AMMUNITION 
Winchester “Precision,” Cal. .22 long rifle, per 
SD cee nds ae eabeewne 33.00 
Peters “‘Tackhole,” Cal. .22 long rifle, per case 
eee 27.50 


Remington “Palma,” Cal, .22 long rifle, per 


WOE GE TO SI 5. 5 o's wvovoe ssdeme 27.00 
United States “USNRA,” Cal. .22 long rifle, 

per case of 5,000 rounds.............0.- 26.00 
Western “Marksman,” Cal. .22 long rifle, per 

Ce Ge Te WD ks cc cdcueeeacntcon 26.00 


Winchester, Lesmoke, Cal. .22 (shorts), per 
case of 5,000 rounds. . 
Remington, Western and Peters, Cal. .22 
(shorts), per case of 5,000 rounds........ 17.00 
Less Than Case Lots 


Winchester “Precision,” Cal. .22 long rifle, per 


de. JR = er ae 7.00 
Peters ‘‘Tackhole,” Cal. .22 long rifle, per 

od 6 atte shina a atrap as eo kOe a 6.25 
Remington “Palma,” Cal. .22 long rifle, per 

OE IR ni ahora icnince ee camlhse 0 dn ee 6.00 


United States “USNRA,” Cal. .22 long rifle, 


St Se ED da cous sb eéénevdbnn bones 5.75 
Western “Marksman,” Cal. .22 long rifle, per 
FF Rarer eres 5.75 
Winchester Lesmoke, Cal. .22 (shorts), per 
Re MY ko aces nace ar et Gale aie ee oes 4.75 
Remington, Western @nd Peters, Cal. .22 
CO, POP BOD wesccsaceswasecveces 4.00 
United States Losmoke, Cal. .22 (shorts), per 
Rap DN 5604 5 renews sadalneeeechur 6.25 
TARGETS 
Small Bore, 50-yard Official N. R. A. targets, 
OP RE. stews dees Wevedaretres tae eane 8.00 
Gallery, 50-ft. and 75-ft., slow or rapid fire, 
DE ccndpheead seeke abe ewan hie t 5.00 
Standard NRAJRC, plain single bull practice 
SRR, DEF DOO ooo as tcawssuscweseses 2.00 
(Instructors of active Units may secure 
these without cost.) 
CLEANING MATERIAL, ETO. 
Cleaning Patches, Cal. .30 (cain be cut and 
weed Ber Sa), POE LRGG. 200 cceescccess 1.00 
Stazon Kits (containing preservatives, solvent, 
rust-o8, gut Of), GBER.... css .cccccces 1.00 
Feckers Walnut Stock Dressing for keeping 
finished stocks waterproof.......... ae -50 
Cosnic (a grease to preserve the rifle when 
laid away), per quart........2.2seeeeeee -65 
Books 
N. R. A. Official Score Books, loose-leaf, con- 
taining assortment of sheets for recording 
small bore firing, e@ch............0-.e+- .50 
Extra Shoots, per fifteen sheets .........-.- 10 
“Care and Cleaning of Modern Firearms” 
(Whalen), DOE GODT occccccscsscesicese: 25 


“Amateur Gunsmithing’ (Whelen), per copy. 1.50 
“Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell), percopy. 6.50 
“Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN,” published the 1st 

and 15th of each month— 


Per yearly subscription.........-+-.++++ 3.00 
Ck cnc w6cccs 106059008 602508 3.50 
SPECIAL: To members of N. R. A. or 

cs ees 2 ee 2.00 


This is the Official Publication of the National 
Rifle Association. It contains articles on 
how to shoot, how to use telescope sights, 
stories of hunting in all parts of the world. 
the results of matches, and what kinds of 
guns and ammunition were used by the win- 
ners; descriptions of successful club activities 
and many other matters of interest to all 
shooters. Your father will be as interested 
in this magazine as you will be. 


Instructor Harold D. C. Kinney has made 
the sport of rifle shooting a feature among 
the young folks of Mundelein, a suburb of 
Chicago, Illinois. One boy, Jevne Rhenish, 
comes all the way from Oak Park, about 
forty miles, to visit his cousin and shoot 
with the group. He has qualified for his 
Pro-Marksman and Marksman Medals, and 
has taken them to his school where he gets 
a great deal of recognition, since no others 
have any. It is expected that a new Unit 
will be chartered in Oak Park very soon. 
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They recently held a Father and Son 
Banquet in the Community House which 
was a fine success; 106 Fathers and Sons 
were present. The mothers of the Com- 
munity served the dinner free under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Society. The 
Community program is for all boys and 
many denominations were represented. 

Before the banquet, while the crowd was 
gathering, Fathers and Sons went to the 
range, and, to the amazement of many dads, 
their sons cleaned up on them! Some dads 
had not shot in years—one said it was the 
second time in thirty years—and so the 
sport and fun of their early days came back 
to their memories, and helped make them 
feel more “en rapport” or in sympathy with 
the boys. This helped very much to create 
a fellowship between Father and Son, that 
their usual line of games together would 
not have put over. 

Prof. W. Ryland Boorman, head of the 
Boys’ Work School of the Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege of Chicago, was the main speaker of 
the evening. Inst. Kinney, .a senior at the 
college and assistant in Research in Boys’ 
Work, under Prof. Boorman, also gave a 
very interesting and instructive talk on pro- 
ficiency and physical fitness, and also pre- 
sented the medals. 

Only the Sharpshooter medals and bars 
were held for presentation at the banquet. 
An outstanding feature of the winning of 
these was that the boys thought the “25” 
targets were way beyond their reach, but 
found them much easier to attain than ex- 
pected after mastering the use of the sling. 
The most important things that helped them 
win bars were learning to practice the rules 
on breathing and squeezing. 

The girls are also taking an interest in 
the sport, and Instructor Kinney reports 
that two girl Units will soon be organized 
and a Mother and Daughter Banquet will 
be in order with N. R. A. J. R. C. awards 
as part of the program. 


FRAMES FOR YOUR N. R. A. J. R. C. 
DIPLOMAS AND CHARTERS 

For every set of qualifying targets sub- 
mitted to National Headquarters a diploma 
is issued designating the rank accom- 
plished. These are of more value to you 
than the medals, and are well worth pre- 
serving for your trophy or club room. This 
also holds true for the Unit charters issued 
to all Instructors when a group of from 
seven to twenty members are enrolled as a 
team with an adult in charge. 

A very inexpensive and satisfactory way 
of framing these diplomas and charters is 
by the use of passe-partout binding. Cut 
out a piece of cardboard, also a piece of 
glass the exact size of the diploma or char- 
ter. Place the diploma face down on the 
piece of glass. Next lay the cardboard on 
the diploma. Before binding insert two 
round-head paper fasteners in the card- 
board by which to attach picture cord for 
hanging. Next cut off enough passe-partout 
binding to go around the edge. Moisten 
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the gummed side and bind firmly and 
evenly so as to make a uniform margin all 
around the outside of the glass. 

When you have finished, you will not 
only have your diploma and charter suit- 
ably framed, but you will also have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you have done it 
yourself. 

. *- * 


FIVE BULL TARGETS FOR WINNER 


SEAL MATCHES 

National Headquarters is always ready to 
cooperate with any constructive requests. 
Occasionally instructors write in asking 
what can be done to speed up the Unit 
Matches. We believe we have the solution. 

From now on, unless otherwise requested, 
the new five-bull targets will be mailed for 
all Winner Seal Matches arranged. This 
should help to speed up the work consider- 
ably. In these matches, as many as ten 
members may represent the Unit, and the 
five high total scores count for team total. 
Using the single bull targets, a member had 
to shoot on four separate targets. By the 
use of the five bull target a member now 
only has but one target to shoot on, saving 
time in the running down of targets, also 
filling in one target, where before he had 
to fill in four. The instructor also has now 
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but one target to witness and sign. You 
will also find that there is now a saving 
in postage, as only ten targets are mailed 
each Unit, whereas forty were mailed be- 
fore. 

On the five bull targets use the center 
bull for two sighting shots only. The re- 
maining four bulls are for record, placing 
five shots in each for a possible one hun- 
dred on each target. 


* * os 


Miss Doris Anderson of London, Ontario, 
Canada, has now completed her ten lessons 
of the Instructors Correspondence Course 
and has qualified for the Instructors medal, 
submitting ten targets, scoring twenty-four 
points or better on each. 

Chief Instructor E. E. Murtagh has re- 
quested that the Instructors’ Commission 
and medal be forwarded direct to him as he 
is planning for a special meeting when the 
Mayor of London will make the formal pres- 
entation. Miss Anderson is the first young 
lady in London to receive the N. R. A. J. 
R. C. Instructors’ Commission, and we con- 


gratulate her. 
” a * 


Instructor Edward Baisley of Unit No. 
2,918 of Orlando, Florida, is doing a splen- 
did piece of work in his community. The 
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boys are fast qualifying for the various 
individual medal awards, and only recently 
the Unit entered the Winner Seal Weekly 
Matches. They have an open challenge to 
any N. R. A. J. R. C. Unit entered in these 
matches. 

The local paper is highly progressive and 
gives a write-up each Sunday of the Units’ 
accomplishments. In fact, the paper is in- 
terested in all boy activities and only re- 
cently conducted a bicycle race and a cast- 
ing tournament. 

The sporting editor is cooperating with 
Instructor Baisley in making the sport of 
rifle shooting a popular Junior activity in 
Orlando, and is assisting in getting under 
way a suitable place for a range so that a 
number of Units may be accommodated. 

Instructor Baisley is anxious to organ- 
ize several of these Units and conduct a 
local tournament. It is very likely that the 
local paper will put up a local championship 
trophy. 

Other Units Notice! This is just the 
kind of cooperation and assistance you need 
to make your Unit as active and alive as 
Instructor Baisley’s. Appoint one of your 
Unit members as “Reporter” for the Unit, 
and see to it that each week a write-up is 
given your local sports editor for publica- 
tion. 





THE N. R. A. “OWN YOUR OWN” PLAN 


American boys have always been noted 
for their spirit, their desire to earn their 
own “spending money” and their willing- 
ness to get out and hustle for their 
sporting equipment—baseball, football, 
etc. No group of boys has shown any 


greater willingness to pay their own 


way than the members of the N. R. A. 
Junior Rifle Corps. 


In an effort to help these young rifle- 
men obtain better equipment and to make 
it possible for boys now using borrowed 
rifles to obtain rifles of their own, the 
N. R. A. has worked out the following 
plan. It is a simple plan. It is a work- 
able plan. It is a plan which not only 
enables the boy himself to acquire per- 
sonal equipment, but also offers the Unit 
a chance to acquire club rifles or to add 
funds to the Unit treasury. 


THE PLAN 


Each dollar collected represents 1 
“credit.” That is— 

A Life Membership in the N. R. A. 
costs $25.00 and counts 25 credits. 

An Annual Membership in the N. R. A. 
costs $2.00 and counts 2 credits. 

A year’s subscription to The American 
Rifleman costs $3.00 and counts 3 credits. 

Members of the N. R. A. are granted 
a special subscription price of $2.00 per 
year for the magazine but in all cases 
where such subscriptions are sent in 
they will be counted as three credits, 
the same as if $3.00 were sent in. In 
other words, every combined application 
for Annual Membership at $2.00 and 
subscription to The American Rifleman 











at $2.00 (Total, $4.00) will be given 5 
credits (2 for Annual Membership and 
3 for subscription.) 

Credits may be redeemed at any time. 
For instance, if sufficient credits have 
been earned to secure a Savage Rifle, 
with a few over, the rifle may be re- 
quested and the boy or unit may go 
right ahead earning additional credits 
for ammunition or another rifle or what- 
ever is desired. 


CASH OPTION 


If your Unit needs cash or if you pre- 
fer cash to the premiums listed you may 
retain 25¢c out of each $1.00 collected. 
For instance—you collect $3.00 for a 
subscription to the American Rifleman 
—if you wish the cash commission in- 
stead of one of the premiums you send 
the N. R. A. $2.25, retaining 75c out of 
the $3.00 as your commission. If you 
secure a Life Membership at $25.00, you 
forward $19.75, retaining $6.25 (25¢ out 
of each $1.00) as your commission. 


ALL MEMBERS OF A UNIT MAY 
WORK TOGETHER 


Members of Junior Rifle Corps Units 
may all work together either for pre- 
miums or cash. In this way Units may 
obtain one or more high grade target 
rifles for use in their matches with a 
resultant increase in the number of Win- 
ner Seal Certificates they will win. In 
the case of Units working under this 
plan the Unit instructor should make 
certain that all subscription and member- 
ship blanks bear the Unit Number and 
not the boy’s name who secured the ap- 
plications. 
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WHAT YOU WORK FOR 
All the following items of equipment 
may be secured under this plan: 


No. of 
N. R. A. Credits 


RIFLES Price Required 


Winchester Model 52-new model $41.00 100 

4 sal 52-old model 32.00 80 

- KS 90 22.00 52 

- Ks 04 8.00 20 
oo 3 02 6.00 
Savage “ 1919 18.20 
Stevens - 414 17.50 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
Winchester, 5-A 40.00 
Stevens No. 468 (for Savage 1919) 22.00 


AMMUNITION 
U. Ss. Long- “Rifle case of 5,000 26.00 
carton of 500 2.88 
case of 5,000 16.00 
“ carton of 500 1.88 
Remington Long Rifle case of 5,000 27.00 
“carton of 500 3.00 
wie Shorts ease of 5,000 17.50 
ag carton of 500 2.00 
Winchester Long Rifle-case of 5,000 33.00 
carton of 500 3.50 
case of 5,000 22.00 
carton of 500 2.38 
Peters Long Rifle-case of 5,000 27.50 
“ carton of 500 5 
ease of 5,000 
= carton of 500 
Western Long Rifle-case of 5,000 
“ carton of 500 
case of 5,000 
carton of 500 


CLEANING MATERIALS 
Cleaning Patches (.30) caliber-make 
two 22 patches) per 1,000 1.00 
“Stazon” Cleaning Set (solvent, pre- 
servative, rust remover and oil) 1,00 


Shorts 


Shorts 





*” Shorts 


Shorts 


Remember that the figures in the right hand 
column @bove do not represent the number of 
members or subscribers you must send in. They 
show the number of credits you must secure. You 
get 25 credits for each Life Member, 2 credits 
for each Annual Member, 3 credits for each 
American Rifleman subscription. 
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9854! 


Highest season’s average ever recorded by 
the A. T. A. Made by Fred S. Tomlin of 
Glassboro, N. J., in 1925 by breaking 2784 
out of 2825 registered targets with 


WINCHESTER 


Model 12 Repeating Shotgun 
and 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE 











Repeater Shotshells 


Wonderful shooting—the earned culmination of years 
filled with steady, brilliant shooting—not occasional, but day 


in and day out. 


Back in 1923 Tomlin made the remarkable record run of 
248 straight from 22 yards at the Meadow Spring Club of 
Philadelphia. For years he has been recognized as a top- 
notcher, consistently getting a high average of targets. 








Tomlin’s shooting year after year gives another 
proof of the dependability and uniformity of 
WINCHESTER arms and ammunition. WIN- 
CHESTER shells and the WINCHESTER Model 
12 has been Tomlin’s shooting combination for 
years—a combination that has satisfied the exact- 
ing requirements of a shooter who is always 
around the top. 





It is this consistent uniformity of WIN- 
CHESTER guns and shells yesterday, today and 
tomorrow, that makes them the standby of hosts 
of shooters throughout the world. 


FOR DEPENDABILITY — FYINCHESTER 


TRADE MAR 


Arms and Ammunition 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U. S. A. 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibilty is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 








Remodellin3, the Sprin3field 


By Townsend Whelen 


| RECEIVED my first copy of The Ameri- 
can Rifleman and found it to be full of 
good gun “dope.” 

I have a Springfield, Model 1903 (the regu- 
lar service model), with a Marble gold-head 
front sight. This is a very accurate rifle, 
but I don’t like the bayonet lug and the mili- 
tary fore-end. The question is, can the 
stock of this rifle be cut off similar to the 
Krag carbine? I would like to have it 
stocked similar to the Krag, but with a 
pistol grip. Will any of the stocks listed 
by the N. R. A. answer the purpose? I 
hope I have expressed myself in a way that 
you can understand just what I desire. If I 
do away with present stock I still want to 
keep the sling on the one I put on in place 
of it. 

What holds the stock and the other part 
of the rifle together? Is it the screw (or 
bolt) that goes through the stock just back 
of the magazine? How does the front sight 
fasten on the barrel by the little screw on 
the front of it? I suppose the front sight 
will have to be removed in order to remove 
the bayonet lug from the rifle. 

If the stocks listed by the N. R. A. are 
what I want, please give me a list of the 
other things that will be required to com- 
plete the stock and have a nice looking rifle. 

g. 8... 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I think per- 
haps it will be best to describe in detail 
to you a very satisfactory method of re- 
modelling your rifle, which does not involve 
any rebluing, and which takes the minimum 
metal and wood work, and costs less money 
than any other satisfactory method. 

Remove the small zero retaining screw 
in the front of the front sight fixed stud. 
Drive the front sight movable stud side- 
ways out of the fixed stud, using a short 
piece of brass rod and hammer, muzzle of 


barrel held in a vise so as not to run any 
risk of bending barrel. Loosen stacking 
swivel screw and take out upper band 
screw, and drive upper band forward off the 
stock, and it will then come forward off the 
barrel over the front sight fixed base. Dis- 
card the upper band. 

Loosen the sling swivel screw on the 
lower band, press in the side retaining 
spring, and drive this lower band forward 
and off the barrel, placing it to one side for 
future use. With a properly fitting screw- 
driver bit held in a brace remove the two 
guard screws. These are the screws in 
rear of the trigger guard and in front of 
the magazine floor place. Take care not to 
injure the heads of these screws. When 
assembling the rifle these screws should 
always be kept screwed up very tight, as if 
they are loose the rifle will not shoot ac- 
curately. 


SKETCH A 





SKETCH B 


Remove the magazine floor plate with 
magazine spring and follower. Take hold 
of barrel and receiver and lift them straight 
up and out of the stock. 

To remove the rear sight fixed base from 
the barrel proceed as follows: First turn 
the wind-gauge screw around until the rear 
sight movable base can be lifted out of the 
fixed base. Then with a piece of emery pa- 
per polish off the Parkerized finish on the 
lower front portion of the band of the fixed 
base until the head of pin shown in Sketch 
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A is revealed. With a drift pin drive out 
this pin. Then place a brass rod at point A 
and drive the fixed base forward and off 
the barrel. 

Procure from the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship the following (presuming 
that you are a life or annual member of 
the N. R. A., which is necessary before you 
can make a purchase): 


One pistol-grip stock, Model 1922, sport- 
ing type, for caliber .30, Model 1903 
rifle with service dimension barrel, 


without rear sight base.......................... $5.00 
One butt plate, Model 1922, with two 
ge SRERS EN SERRE eae aa Cerrar nae 1.00 
Ep nae etneel or Ree ee 1.34 
RE ee ee et rate eer $7.34 


Also procure from the Secretary N. R. A. 
one Lyman No. 48B receiver sight with taps 
and drills for .30 cal. Springfield rifle, price 
$10.50. 

Also procure from the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., one Lyman 
gold-bead sight, 1-16-inch higher than stand- 
ard, for the Springfield cal. .30 caliber rifle. 





SKETCH C 


Have a machinist make a blued-steel ring 
which is shown in cross section in Sketch 
B. This is to go around the barrel and re- 
ceiver at the breech to retain the rear end 
of the hand-guard. The inside dimension A 
should just fit over the front of the receiver. 
The diameter at B should be about % inch 
larger than A so that it will act as a tenon 
for the rear end of the hand-guard. The 
ring should be no thicker than is necessary 
to assure strength. ; 

Have a machinist spot anneal the re- 
ceiver at the proper front for the Lyman 
rear sight base, drill and tap the screw 
holes, and screw the Lyman No. 48 sight 
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in place. Slip the ring down over the bar- 
rel to its place over the front of the re- 
ceiver. Drive the front sight blade pin out 
of the front sight movable base, remove 
military front sight blade, and replace this 
blade with the Lyman gold-bead front sight. 
Place the lower band and stacking swivel 
on the barrel. Replace the front sight 
movable base in the front sight fixed base, 
and replace front sight screw. 

Assemble new stock to the rifle. In do- 
ing so it will be necessary to cut a recess 
in the rear of the barrel groove for the ring 
shown in Sketch B at the position shown 
in Sketch C. Also perhaps it may be nec- 
essary to make the cuts in the stock to 
accommodate the Lyman receiver sight. In 
addition you must slightly taper, reform, 
and decrease the outside diameter and 
shape of the forearm so that the lower band 
will fit the new stock, the forearm of the 
new pistol grip stock being given the same 
outside shape exactly as that of the old 
military stock. 

Now you must make a walnut hand-guard 
for the rifle to cover the top of the barrel 
from the ring shown in Sketch B to and 
under the lower band as shown in Sketch C. 
This hand-guard covers the unsightly, 
rough, and unblued portions of the breech 
of the barrel. It affords a better grip, 
keeps the hands away from the hot barrel, 
and prevents heat waves arising from the 
heated barrel and interfering with clear 
aim. It is a very useful thing. It is made 
quite similar to the old hand-guard on the 
military rifle, but quite thin and without 
any raise on top. A flange is left on its 
rear end which fits under the tenon cut in 
the front of the ring shown in Sketch B, 
just as the rear of the military hand-guard 
fitted under the tenon ring in front of the 
old military rear sight fixed base which you 
have discarded. The front end of this hand- 
guard is thinned down as shown in Sketch 
C so that it fits under the lower band in the 
same way that the old hand-guard fitted 
under that same band. Perhaps you can 
get the walnut for this hand-guard by cut- 
ting up the old military stock, or perhaps 
you may have to purchase a small piece of 
walnut for this purpose from a cabinet- 
maker. The inside of this hand-guard 
should fit the barrel snugly under the lower 
band, so when this lower band is tightened 
it binds the barrel, stock and hand-guard 
all closely together—this being a necessary 
point to insure the best accuracy. 

Assemble the complete rifle, screw all the 
screws up tight, and you have one of the 
finest Springfield sporting rifles it is possi- 
ble to obtain at a remodelling cost very 
much less than for any other satisfactory 
method, and with a minimum of labor. 

Note that the order in which the neces- 
sary steps are given above is important in 
order that the parts will fit together cor- 
rectly. 

In all the above work you will be very 
greatly aided if you will get a copy of 
“Amateur Gunsmithing” (from T. A. R., 
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price $1.50 to members, $2.00 to others) and 
follow the instructions and principles given 
therein. This will give you instructions 
for working in walnut on stock and hand- 
guard, and many other hints and sugges- 
tions. In addition, in the appendix it gives 
full instructions for dismounting and 4as- 
sembling the Springfield rifle. I hardly see 
how you can get along without this book. 

I hope this letter will be of some assist- 
ance to you, and that you will carry this 
remodelling job to its completion. I feel 
sure you will be greatly pleased with the 
results. 

- * * 


gece is the best remedy to keep mosquitoes 
away from you in the woods when squirrel 
hunting? I have tried several that are sold for 
that purpose but they were not good. Do you 
know of the one that Emerson Hough used? 
I have seen it advertised but can not find it any 
more. O. A. H. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). Emerson Hough 
has the following to say relative to fly and mos- 
quito dopes on pages 67 to 70 of his book “Out 


of Doors,” published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1915. 

“The standby of the woods is tar and oil. 
Some use sweet oil, but castor oil is more dis- 
tasteful to insects—nobody and nothing likes 
castor oil, not even a hungry mosquito. 
The usual formula is oil of pine tar, three 
parts, castor oil, two parts, and oil of pen- 
nyroyal, one part. Sometimes I add to the 
above a bit of oil of citronella, which is 
also very distasteful to mosquitoes and 
many other insects. This dope is liquid. 
The smell is not unpleasant, but the pre- 
scription requires that you put it on and do 
not wash it off, which to some persons, especially 
fastidious ladies, is something of a hardship. 
Don’t be afraid to use it, and don’t get the idea 
that a little dab on your nose or ear is going 
to keep the mosquitoes away from you; use 
plenty. If you perspire this dope will run. 
Usually you do perspire. 

“All the resources of applied chemistry 
have been called on in the manufacture of 
fly dope. Some are cleaner than others, and 
more efficient as well. You can, for in- 
stance, take castor oil and citronella, or 
castor oil and oil of lavender, and look a 
trifle more ladylike than if you used the 
tar compounds. Most sportsmen agree that 
citronella is a good repellant. 

“There is nothing so good as quinine to 
cure malaria which comes from mosquito 
bite. From this one he reasoned that mos- 
quitoes do not like bitter things, and he 
concluded to put something bitter like 
quassia into a fly-dope of his own. He used 
this dope successfully in all parts of the 
United States and in Central America, and 
claimed that it made a good protection 
even against chigres. This inventor was Colonel 
Crofton Fox, now deceased, but once a well 
known Michigan sportsman. His recipe, which 
has been printed from time to time, was as fol- 
lows: 

Foxe’s Fly Dope: Oil pennyroyal; Oil pepper- 
mint; Oil bergamot; Oil cedar, F. E.; Quassia, 
a a Zi; Gun camphor, Z iv.; Vaseline, yellow, 
zii M. S. 
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Dissolve camphor in vaseline by heat; when 
cold add the remainder. 

“A western firm makes a dope something like 
the foregoing, with the addition of oil of 
cloves and citronella. This is put up in col- 
lapsible tubes convenient for use. Vaseline 
or suet is used as a body in several of the 
pastes, some of which are very efficient, and 
all of which are cleanly and convenient to 
use. Most of these pastes have pennyroyal 
as the main repellant.” 


“There is a fly-dope that has been on the 
market thirty years, which has quite a vogue in 
the black-fly country. I do not know the in- 
gredients except that oil or tar is one of them, 
and very likely another is pennyroyal. The mix- 
ing oil is of less importance, and we may classi- 
fy this simply as one of the tar dopes. It is 
good against no-see-ums and black fly—those 
little nuisances that bite you along your hat band, 
or back of the ears. 

“If you are going on a long and hard journey, 
the paste dope, which you can carry in a box, 
has some advantage over a liquid dope, if you 
carry the latter in glass. It is better to carry 
a liquid dope in a little screw-top tin, holding 
a couple of ounces or so. 

“A gentlemen in Kentucky some years ago 
sent me the recipe which he found very ef- 
ficient in the Northern woods—merely a 
variant of the old staples. It calls for pure 
pine tar, one ounce; pennyroyal, one ounce; 
vaseline, three ounces. The same gentle- 
man sometimes used another formula: tar, 
two ounces; castor oil, three ounces; penny- 
royal, one ounce. He always said that most 
of the volatile oils, or even camphor, lose 
efficiency through evaporation very quickly. 
But from his hints and the foregoing ones 
any woodsgoer can evolve a dope which will 
do the work as well as any dope can be 
expected to do.” 

s 68 6 
) Saggy advise if it will be of any use to have 


a Winchester A-5 scope mounted on a Spring- 
field sporter as the D. C. M. has for sale for 
members of the N. R. A. 

I want to use this rifle for woodchuck hunting. 
Can the scope be mounted on the barrel so 
the bolt handle will not hit the scope? 


Can the new type of micrometer mounts which 
Mr. Fecker has designed be used with the Win- 
chester scope? J. R. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). The Springfield 
sporter with Winchester A-5 scope would make 
about the best woodchuck rifle possible to obtain. 
An excellent load is that made by Remington, 110- 
grain Hi-speed bullet, M. V. 3500 f.s. With- 
out the scope and using one of the heavier 
expanding bullet cartridges, it makes the best 
big game rifle possible to obtain. 

The Winchester A-5 scope when mounted 
on this rifle with Winchester mounts usually 
does interfere with the bolt handle. That is you 
have to push the scope forward about an inch 
before opening the bolt, and you pull the scope 
back to firing position after closing the bolt. 

Mr. Fecker tells me that his new mountings 
are so made that when properly fitted they 
hold the scope high enough so that there is no 
interference with the bolt handle. I do not 


know if these Fecker mounts fit the Winchester 
scope, but think they will. Write Fecker about it. 
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(Plate from actual target) 


“lTackhole” 


oD shoots up to its name/ 


Once again (P) Tack-hole proves itself well-named and 
worthy of its name. Look at this target by G. A. Reyff 
at 100 yds.—indoors—artificial light. Five shots so 
exactly placed that they appear as a single shot! It’s 
hard to believe that this is a five-shot “group”! 


All honor to Mr. Reyff’s steady holding. This demon- 
stration of the “tack-hole-accuracy” of ® Tack-hole 


resembles the results of Peters laboratory tests on 
machine rests—so closely grouped are the shots. 


Every box of ® Tack-hole ammunition regardless of 
where purchased is absolutely uniform in shooting 
quality. Champions, and champions-in-the-making, 
shoot Tack-hole because its dependability assures the 
maximum scores their skill deserves. 


Insist on Peters “Tack-hole”, the world’s most accurate 
.22 caliber ammunition for all your small bore target 
shooting. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


DETERS 
AMMUNITION 


Dept. A-26 


Use Indoor ‘‘Tack- 
hole” for close group- 
ing of shots on ranges 
up to 25 yards. 


Use Outdoor ‘“‘Tack- 
hole” for extreme ac- 
curate shooting on 
ranges up to 300 
yards, also in Pistols 
and Revolvers. 
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The Winchester scope is a very good one. I 
have used one almost continuously for fourteen 
years. But of course it was designed in 1909 and 
there has been a heap of improvement in scopes 


since that time. 
* * of 


I AM considering having Hoffman build me a .22 

caliber target rifle on their new falling block 
action. What do you think of this rifle? What 
length of barrel and what should the rifle weigh? 
They (Hoffman Arms Co.) say this rifle will make 
one-inch groups at one hundred yards, and the 
action is the fastest made as the firing pin falls 
only % of an inch. Will you tell me if this 
rifle would be better than some other that you 
could suggest ? 

I intend taking this rifle to Camp Perry, so I 
don’t want it so heavy that it would be barred 
from the matches. I am at present shooting a 
12-pound Stevens. C. L. V. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I have examined 
the Hoffman new falling block .22 caliber action, 
and although I did not have the opportunity 
of firing it, it appealed to me very strongly. It 
appears as good, perhaps better than any other 
.22 single shot action. If it also appeals to you, 
then if I were you I should order it. I would 
suggest that the barrel be made 26 inches long, 
and the complete rifle, without telescope sight, 
to weigh between nine and ten pounds. Butt- 
stock to be straight with high comb, somewhat 
like butt-stock on the .22 Martini rifle illustrated 
in the Hoffman leaflet, that is if you are going 
to use a scope. A rifle heavier than nine or ten 
pounds will tire most any man in a long series of 
shots, unless he is in hard training every day, and 
when you get tired you tremble. 

No doubt the Hoffman Arms Company can give 
you a barrel which will be just as accurate as any 
barrel made, but I can not but feel that they are 
rather a bit too optimistic when they speak 
of one-inch groups at 100 yards. They may be 
able to turn out a barrel which will on occasions 
give a group almost as small as one inch, but 
when you get a .22 caliber barrel which will 
average 2%4 to 2%4 inch groups at 100 yards, and 
tor which occasionally about once in two years 
you find a lot of ammunition which for a little 
while will average 2-inch groups at 100 yards, 
vou have a.most exceptional barrel. I have never 
seen or heard of a better barrel than this. 


Coming 


One of the best training courses on 
the Pistol ever offered. 


This course has been prepared by 
the greatest trainer of marksmen in 
the world—the man who taught the 
A. E. F. how to shoot. You.can’t 
afford to miss it. 
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Get your copy of Dillin’s 


famous book 


‘The Kentucky Rifle 
Now 


$8.00 to N. R. A. Members $10.00 to Others 


This book was printed in a limited 
edition. 

It is rapidly being depleted, and 
will not be reissued. 





Send Check or Money Order to 


Book Department, American Rifleman 
1108 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





SUBSCRIPTION TO 


The American Rifleman 


>< 


Enclosed, find $ 


beginning with the 


Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the N. R. A. or its 
affiliated. clubs; $3.00 per year to others. 


NOTE: If you are a member of the N. R. A. or U.S. R. A., give your card 


number with your subscription. 


. believe it is, it will be a better gun with a Lyman 














Count Ten for Lyman 


HEN you’re making nines with an occasional 
ten, go out and buy yourself a set of Lyman 
Sights. Now you’ll count tens with a smile 
where you used to spot nines with a frown. It’s no 
gamble at all to fit a Lyman front and rear sight to 
your pet shooting iron, for as good a gun as you 


aperture rear and hooded front sight. Step into your 
dealer’s today. Look for the Lyman Counter Dis- 
play. Ask him about Lyman Sights for practically 
every gun made. 





LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


= | 
bs 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better aim This is the No. 17 
at target Target Front Sight. 
or game 

At the right, the No. 
2A Rear Sight. 


Send 10c for complete and 
useful sight catalog 











Used by Expert Riflemen Everywhere 
Recommended by Uncle Sam 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Cleans Guns, High Power Rifles, 
Revolvers, Pistols, Firearms of all 
kinds. Removes all powder and 
primer residue and lead fouling. 
Prevents RUST and pitting. 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for 
Working Parts 


of Shot Guns, Rifles, firearms of 
Send 10c all kinds, Fishing Reels, household 
for Sample purposes. Prevents RUST. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 No. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEK 


Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. 
Apply SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft 
aa easy—thoroughly waterproof—takes and 
holds brilliant shine—not oily or greasy. SEK 
is not impaired by use or age; is permanent, 
Can treats 2 pairs men’s shoes. Postpaid $0.50. 


Other SEK waterproofing products are: 


Sport-SEK ‘or Clothing 

Leth-O-SEK for Boots i 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops Per Qt. $2.00 
Can-Va-SEK for Tents Per Gal. $2.50 


Write for interesting literature FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. £2vi"ti2” 
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Insist on Chloroil . 
For Your Gun’s Sake 


The most deadly enemy of modern firearms is after-corro- | 
sion. After-corrosion is rust caused by potassium chloride | 
(salt) remaining in the bore after firing. This salt is not 
soluble in oil, and water itself causes rust—an alkali is | 
sometimes needed and Chloroil Solvent is the only Alkali | 
Solvent which will dissolve primer salt. Most solvents, if | 
they are effective at all, are so because of the stern applica- 
tion of “elbow grease” and several cleanings. Chloroil Sol- 
| vent, on the other hand, is correct Chemically for the preven- 
| tion of after-corrosion and it does its work so thoroughly 
that one cleaning with Chloroil is entirely sufficient. Protect 
| your gun with Chloroil and insure it against corrosion, the 
| cancer of metals. 


Chloroil Solvent was developed during a research conducted 
for the U. S. Government to determine the causes of after- 
corrosion. It is used by the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps, | 
at West Point and by the Haitian Gendarmes. Chloroil | 
helped the successful American Olympic Rifle, Pistol and | 
International teams and has the official endorsement of the | 
National Rifle Association of America. 

Chloroil Solvent comes packaged in the attractive Stazon Kit pictured 
below. In addition to Chloroil, the Kit contains Stazon Gun Oil, Stazon 
Gun Grease and Stazon-Rustoff. If your dealer doesn’t carry the Kit, 
send his name with $1.00; or a full size trial] bottle of Chloroil will be 
sent upon receipt of 35c in stamps. 





GUN CLEANING HEADQUARTERS 


Gonversion Products Corporation 


364 Brown Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








HUNT BIG GAME 
IN ALASKA 


Tustumena Lake — Kenai Peninsula 


An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, 
sportsmen, experienced licensed guides, and packers, 
maintaining modern lodges in a hunters’ paradise—the 
premier big game country of the North—where moose, 
sheep, goats, bear, and other wild game abound, now 
booking a limited number of reservations for the 1926 
season. Can also accommodate several spring bear par- 
ties. Highest class service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Bank and commercial references. Send for booklet and 
detailed information. 





ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION 


(HOME OFFICE — ANCHORAGE, ALASKA) 


TO INSURE PROMPT REPLY PLEASE ADDRESS 
SAN DIEGO 323 Spreckels Building CALIFORNIA 





NIEDNER BARRELS 
and RIFLES 


7mm. Caliber 270 Winchester 


More and more discriminating American hunters are 
discovering Niedner 7mm. rifles. 


They are just as accurate as the 30-1906, and the gun 
can be made a pound lighter with equal relation to car- 
tridge and recoil. 


Nearly 3000 f.s. velocity with 139-gr. bullet. More than 
2500 f.s. velocity with 175-gr. bullet. 


We are now tooled up for making barrels of the new 


270 Winchester caliber. 


Let us quote you on high grade chrome-nickel steel barrel 
for this 3160 f.s. velocity cartridge. 


These and other barrels are made to any specifications 
within 114 inches in diameter and 30 inches long. 


Write for particulars of these barrels and of worked- 


over actions. Niaedner rifles are unexcelled in accuracy 
and are reasonably priced. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Our target rifles are becoming increasingly popular with discriminating 
marksmen. They represent in their respective classes the utmost in ac- 
curacy, correct fitting and high-grade workmanship. Your match rifle 
should be stocked exactly as you want it. You cannot do your best work 
with an arm designed for a man of different build or who holds in a 
different manner. Let us carry out your individual ideas and make you a 
rifle that will fit you in every particular. Good rifles and good ammunition 
do not win matches but poor ones lose many. If you do your part your 
Griffin and Howe rifle will insure your getting every point earned by your 
skill. We can’t make winners, but by eliminating everything but your 
ay ag error we can improve your score by giving you a perfect tool for 

e job. 

We especially recommend our heavy barrel “free rifles” on the Mauser 
action and Springfield international match rifles restocked to your own 
specifications. For the small bore shooter nothing yet made can compare 
with the Winchester M. 52 or the B.S.A. restocked with our Special Model 
extra-full pistol grip stock. 

We are expert in fitting telescope bases of all standard types and in the 
design of Special Stocks for use with telescopic sights. You can be assured 
that your Griffin and Howe rifle will be perfect in these important features. 


Send us your detailed specifications and let us make up an estimate on 
that rifle you have been dreaming about. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Incorporated 
234-240 E. 39th Street New York City 


THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


Place your order now. If it’s your 
hope to improve your shooting, to do 


so it’s necessary to use this microm- 
eter. All of the great record scores 
made with the Springfield Rifle much 
is responsible in using the O’Hare 


Mick. 


Loading Tools 


410 Brass Shot Shells. Allo Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents P. J. O’Hare 


i Ave. 
MODERN.-BOND CORP. P.O 50. ORANGE 'N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 


“IDEAL” TOOLS 


are again available! 


CATALOG and Price List. 


to interest Riflemen. 


We can supply any tool from stock 


“IDEAL” Handbook 50c 


Ghis is returned on your 


First Five Dollar Purchase 


Measure - - 7.50 Single BDJ - - 
Moulds - - 3.50 Double BOJ - - 


P. P. Extra P.P. Extra 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627 No. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEND for my latest ILLUSTRATED 


I am always adding new articles 








The Bulls-Eye Pistol 


(The Shame of Wyo.) 
Shoots No. 6. chilled shot one at a time and 


| shoots them accurately. Magazine holds 58 
| shot and may be reloaded in 15 to 20 seconds. 


Loads automatically when cocked. 

Makes sighting and trigger squeeze practice 
a pleasure rather than a duty. Ideal for teach- 
ing the women and kiddies the art of shooting. 

Is strictly an indoor gun, will not break the 
windows, lamp shades, etc., but is sure death 
to flies at six feet in the hands of an ex- 
perienced Bulls Eye Pistol shooter, (Just 
imagine, if you can, an old sportsman stalking 
a fly. It is being done though and darned if 
you don’t sometimes get the buck fever they 
are so blamed quick). 

Just think of the practice you can get at 
le. per hundred shots and do it right in your 
office or your home. 

The list of users and boosters of the little 
gun includes many Nat'l and world champions. 

Maj. Frazier of the 1924 Olympic Pistol 
Team, after a thorough test says: 

“Being free from noise and recoil, the Bulls 
Eye Pistol does not cause the beginner to 
flinch, and therefore eliminates one of the 


| greatest stumbling blocks to learning to shoot a 


handgun. It has been my experience that 
most poor pistol shots are such because of the 
habit of flinching, acquired by trying to learn 
the whole game at once. A gun which teaches 
shooting by successive steps is to be preferred.” 

Outfit includes pistol, rubber stamp for mak- 


| ing paper targets of suitable size, bird targets, 


loader, 500 shot and rubbers. 


Price Complete, $2.50 
Endorsed by the American Rifleman. 


BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
BOX 480 RAWLINGS, WYO. 


T. G. Brown, Eastern Representative, 
Uffington, Virginia. 




















| A Fecker scope with 34” objec- 


tive, choice of 42, 6, 8 or 10 


power, with precision micrometer 


Mounts and hardened steel bases | 
AT $42.50 is the best buy in the 


| shooting world today. Compare 


this with other prices. Fecker 
Scopes are the choice of Cham- 


pions. 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rifle Sights. Spotting Scopes. 
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HOFEMAN— 


0 Minute 
GUN BLUEING 


This is the blueing used by the 
Hoffman Arms Company on all fine 
built-to-order arms. Recommended 
by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Ask- 
ins, and every arm expert and au- 
thority in the country. Don’t risk 
disappointment with a worthless 
“lacquer” or “paint’’ under the name 
of blueing. Hoffman Gun Blueing is the only 
solution on the market for 5 years, sold under 
@ money-back guarantee. Anyone can do a 
beautiful and lasting job of blueing in 20 
minutes by following the simple directions. 
Send money order for $2.50 for bottel—enough 
to blue six guns. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., Ardmore, Okla. 


COOOOOOOOOOOQOQOOOO 
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The 
B. S. A. Match 


Rifle No. 12 


Made and guaranteed by the 
Birmingham Small Arms Co., 
Ltd., proves its value most con- 
vineingly in competition. 


Send for B. S. A. literature on 
Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Double 
Barrel Shotguns, Firearms Ac- 
cessories, etc. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 
Dept. 19 15 peat ade tiie York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


You can sleep outdoors in perfect comfort 
“You have the best light-weight bag made.” 
—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 
Scientifically Correct 
Made like the fur of an 
animal, it retains the body 
heat, but not the moisture. 
No dead air spaces to be- 
come foul or soaked, as 
in a closely woven or 
filled fabric. Weighs 
about 5 Ibs. 


Mirakel 5z Prism Bin- 
oculars; genuine Jena; 
“Explorers” 


Weighs only 

& oz. $22.50 
_ tad on na and 

omestic tgune 
Rifles. - sa 
—, 

Camping, ’ Hunting, Tour- 
ing, Engineering, Ezxplor- 
ing Equipment. 
Hensoldt Ri. elescopes ; 
Binoculars; Portable Mi. 
croscopes. 


Let us furnish estimates 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., ®2§.Wsyr 


QO OE OS ED DDC 
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Six Features of the Improved B & M Model 26 
Re- and De-capper and Neck-resizer 


A. Priming Punch (12) readily adjustable by Knurled Nut (13). Repriming is combined 
with Decapping, or can be combined with the case-neck Resizing and Expanding, all three opera- 
tions with one easy complete motion of the lever. 

B. Tapered Pin (8) holds the Fixed Head (5) in positive alignment with the Sliding Cradle 
(3), making changes from one cartridge to another simple, speedy, and accurate. 

©. Hinged Bar (6) accommodates both Neck-sizing (Die & Plug) and Decapping Punch (11) 
making tool lighter, neater, and more convenient. Only necessary to unscrew Expanding Plug 
(10) and turn Decapping Punch (11) into place. 

D. Rim Plate (14) is hardened to remain rigid, and they will last a life-time. Both rimless 
and rimmed cartridges are gripped positively by half their circumference. Sliding Cradle (3) is 
also hardened. ' 

E. Crimp Remover (15) on the end of % in. Rod (2) makes Case-mouth belling easy and 
convenient with the tool fastened to the work bench. 

F. The price is reduced to $7.50 for a single caliber, and for multiple calibers add $2.00 per 
each different cartridge included. Bullet Seaters with Base-casting are reduced to $3.00 for long 
cartridges and to $2.50 for the short cartridges: Bullet Sizer, $3.00. (With pan, cake cutter, and 
lubricant, $4.00.) Bullet Puller Head, $2.00. Rubber Mallets, Funnels, Charge-cups, Moulds, and 
Bullets, Factory components. : 

Remember B & M Service: “Anything a Shooter Needs,” We make it, We carry it in Stock, 
or we buy it for you.” ~ 

Don’t forget that we make Hunting Scopes, Target Telescope Sights and Mounts and that we 
have the U. S. Agency for the superior line of Watson rifle Sights. 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. 820 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 








a crack shot 
with the new 


Highest Grade Genuine 


Z. EIS TELESCOPE 


SIGHTS 

We offer a limited quantity of new 6X “Ziel- 
multer’” Scopes, complete with mounts for 
Mauser action rifles. ‘These were brought in 
under low tariff. Present price, $60. Achro- 
matic crystal clear lenses, wide field. Adjust- 
able for range and windage. The finest and 
highest quality scope made in the world. 
Special price while they last. $37.50. Will 
ship C. O. D., subject to examination, on 
receipt of $5.00 check or M. O. 


Order yours today. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 


34 South St. 







Webley Air Pistol 


The Most Accurate Air Pistol Made 
Perfects the marksmansiiip of beginners and ex- 
ert shots. NO PERMITS NEEDED—practice silent- 
y at home or outdoors. shoots skirted lead 
pellets—the only air pistol that guarantees to 
group within 1 in. at 10 yards. Yowerful cnough 
to kill small game. Looks, feels and shoots like a 
fine Automatic. 

See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your dealer’s—- 
or sent direet by mail to you for $1 5.OO ineluding 
eleaning brush and supply of pellets. 

Write for illustrated booklet “‘N’’ 
Made by WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd., since 1863 
leading British Manufacturers of Shotguns, 
Double Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 


Full assortment of all WEBLEY & SCOTT 
Arms on display at our showrooms— or 
send for illustrated catalog ““N. N.” 












MILITARY Ano POLICE HOL 


FOLSOM PATENT 








Sole U.S. Agents 
vat THE HOFFMAN ARMSCO. K 
100 East 42nd St., New York 








Marble’s Water-Proct Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids eough for several 


days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 
60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpai«. 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. ~~ 324 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
£02 Avenue Gladstene, 


688 


Folsom-Audley Patent is the only 
positive lock holster made, but re 
leases instantly when wanted. Of- 
ficially adopted by nearly every 
City and State Police. 
In ordering state make, 
model, caliber and length 
of barrel. 
AP332—382 and 38 cal. up to 4 in., $2.25 
A182—#2 and 38 cal. up to 4 in., $3.75 
Write for complete Holster Catalog 
and name of your dealer to Dept. M. 


2 D. FOLSOM ARMS Co, 


314 BROADWAY 2” “NEW YORK 
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Che Arms 


READ TERMS BEFORE SENDING ORDER 
HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus shoot- 

ing equipment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber isyentitled to one insertion of twenty 
words when his subscription is paid for one year. It is necessary only 
to write or print the text plainly on one side of the paper only, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office three weeks 
prior to the following publication date. All words in excess of 20 must 
be paid for at the rate of 5 cents a word. Cash MUST accompany order. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have —— made use 
of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these columns at a 
cost of 5 cents a word. No advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. 
They should be in the publication office three weeks prior to the time 
appearance is desired. 




















FOR SALE—1 .22 cal. Trappers Model, 6 in. FOR SALE—lIver Johnson, champion single-ribbed 
barrel, nearly new, good shape, $5.00. 1 .32 cal. barrel, 20 ga., new condition, $11.00. Winchester 
Stevens Favorite, inside perfect, $5.00. 1 .25-35 musket, .22 long rifle, Lyman 41 receiver sight, very 
Winchester Rifle, full mag., perfect condition, $20.00. fine, $16.00. Winchester 12 ga., lever action, fair, 


Vernon Shores, Granby, Vermont. $9.00. Savage .22 cal. Sporter, good, $11.00. Good 
FINE .22 CALIBER TELESCOPE RIFLE used Model 1890 and 1906 Winchesters, $9.00 to 
We offer a high-grade B. S. A. Model .22 L. R. $16.00. Colt .44 percussion, very good, $5.00. Per- 
caliber target rifle, with 4%-X Zeiss scope. cussion rifle, double-set triggers, serviceable order ; 


This rifle has interchangeable globe and knife- bore very fine; about .38 cal; $6.00. Discount to 
blade front sights, open rear and adjustable peep members N. R. A. on new guns. WANTED—Colt 
sights, besides telescope. Most rigid telescope .32-20 S. A., 7% in. fine. Earl J. Russell, Mon- 





mounting possible, but can be removed instantly. mouth, Ill. 
The scope itself has wonderful illumination. It is 
a Zeiss. Nuff said. " FOR SALE—Many different cal. ctgs. Some .44- 
Martini hammerless action, with easy take-down 77, .40-90, and .45-100. Sharps ctgs., also Berdan 
for cleansing. 27 in. Krupp steel barrel. Fine Eu- primers and percussion caps, loading tools, ete. Bud 


ropean walnut stock. Sling swivels and strap. The Dalrymple, U. S. Hunter, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
last word in a fine, super-accurate .22. a 

Price, $59.50. Sent on receipt of $5.00 check or WANTED—Hensoldt “Mountain Dialyt’’ Monocu- 
M. O. with examination privilege. W. Kimball, 38 lar, or Zeiss 10-X Monocular. Andrew Lucas, Bow 
South Street, Boston, Mass. Island, Alberta, Canada. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Fine Officer’s Model, 10- FOR SALE OR TRADE—One 12 Lefever, new, 
shot Mauser pistol, $50.00; grade, $35.00. One $30.00. One 12-1897 Winchester, good, $22.50. 
fine 8 mm, Wafenfabrik Mauser Rifle, Sporting One 20-1912 Winchester, new except bluing, Jos- 
Model, all engraved pistol grip, cheek rest, double-set tam pad, $40.00. One .44 Remington, center fire, 
triggers, gold bead, $11.00, wind gauge rear sight, crank condition. WANTED—20 S. & W., .32 frame, 
with sling. No war junk, a real $120.00 grade, -52 Winchester. O. B. Olson, Frazee, Minnesota. 
$60.00. .44 S. & W. Military Model d. a., tripod ——eeeeeEeEeEeI]QQVWQuVuV0uQQQQqQS 
locking device, fine, $25.00. 6-in. barrel, wooden FOR SALE—Springfield with Winchester barrel, 
grips, square butt. Here’s a fine .38-55 Schuetzen, palm rest, Lyman 48 sight, A-1 condition, with full- 
$12.00. Extra faney Winchester rifle, full pistol length pistol grip stock, $35.00. 260 hand-loaded 
grip, double-set triggers, No. 4, 30-in. octagon bar- shells with 180 boat-tail bullets, $12.00. One Brown 
rel, fine Circassian curly stock, molds, shells, bul- & Sharpe powder scale, new, $10.00 Ideal No. 5 
lets, and fine sights, $45.00. 2 fine muzzle-loading powder measure, new, $5.00. Squibb-Miller bullet 
rifles, $25.00 each. One Ballard, .38 bl., not per- mold, $3.00. .45 Colt’s S. A., good, $15.00. New 
fect, $10.00. .45 Sporting Model s. s. Springfield, 2-A Eastman, $7.50. ©. C. Snavely, Hopkins, Minn. 
$4.00. Fresh gun caps, 50 cents per m., .28-30 ¥ 
double-set triggers, Ballard. Fine Stevens Bl., $35.00. FOR SALE—Colt Frontier 8. A. .38-40, 5% in., 
.33-40 Ballard Pope with molds, rod, muzzle bn. checkered walnut grips, good second-hand condition, 
starter, palm rest, extra fancy, fine Schuetzen stock with complete set Ideal loading tools including shell 
made by Henry Schartz. All A-1. A real tack- resizing die, all for $15.00. Colt Auto., .45 cal., 
driver, 17 lIbs., cost over $200.00—$70.00. This is barrel perfect, holster and 4 clips, $25.00. Stevens 
one of the most accurate and best guns I ever shot. off-hand target pistol, .22 cal, 10-in. barrel, new, 
7 mm, pre-war gun, A-1 inside, plain stock, solid and and 6 in. barrel, second-hand, $15.00. Win. Mod. 
good, 4 boxes S. P. shells, $25.00. 1% bushel of 94, .25-35, checkered pistol grip stock and forearm, 
molds and loading tools. Marlin Winchester, Ideal Lyman receiver and gold-head front, half magazine, 
and Ballard tools. WANT—Extra heavy target rifles T. D. 22 in. barrel, perfect condition, $35.00. Win. 
and Remington pistols. Here is a Ballard, Winches- Mod. 97, 12 ga., checkered pistol grip stock, 1-30 in., 
ter Match bl., .32-40, molds and rod, real accurate, full choke barrel, 1-28 in. cyl. bore, all in fine con- 
double-set triggers, cheek rest. She is a good one; dition, $35.00. Springfield .30-06, Star gauge, sling 
$40.00. Al Hinton, Hillyard, Wash. strap, worn bead, front and reg. rear sight; 1 extra 
bolt, complete, new; 1 new sporting stock, Mod. 22, 

FOR SALE—1 Ideal model 99 loading machine, milled ready to put on; all in perfect condition; 
12 ga., No. 2 receiver, lot of wads, Ideal shell $35.00. Colt Auto., .22 cal., perfect condition, with 
indenter, .32 cal., 12 ga., re and decapper. All for holster, $20.00. .38 Spec. S. & W., 4 in., Rd. butt, 
$12.50. Sell separate. Arthur Newman, Lewisburg, same as new, $25.00. Phila. Derringer, good condi- 
Pa. tion, $10.00. No. 3 Spec. Ideal reloading tools for 
.38 Spec. and .45 Colt, $4.00 each; both brand new. 

FOR SALE—Springfield service rifle. Star Ideal mold for 158-gr. Spec. bullet 358,311, $1.50; 
gauged. Lyman 48, perfect; $32.50. B. S. A. No. also for 130-gr. wad cutter bullet, fine, $1.50. Con- 
12 with scope; perfect; $42.50. Reising Pistol with dition guaranteed on all of @bove. <A. P. Ireland, 
holster, ivory sight and three clips, new, perfect, P. O. Box 599, Sacramento, California. 
$32.00. Colt Aute., .45, perfect, with fine lined hol- - 
ster, $25.00. Colt .38 P. P. 6 in., good holster, TRADE—Beautiful setter dog and black pointer 
$16.50. English hammer gun, 12 ga., $17.50; beau- bitch; each about 4 months, untrained, registered 
tiful target rifle, weighs 15 Ibs., perfect, very ac- ancestors. No papers on these pups. Will trade 
curate; shoots .38 cal. bullets; $25.00. Philip Plais- for gun crank condition pistols, shotguns or high- 
tridge, Winchester, N. H. power rifles. R. H. Morris, P. O. Box 756, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 























FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson .45, Model 1917,.©Q§ ——_—_@——@-=——— 
steckered walnut stocks, 2-inch Heiser basket FOR SALE—Fine P. L. muzzle-loading rifle, like 
stamped belt, chamois skin-lined holster to match; uew, inside and out; .42 cal.; with mold; 30-in. 
all like new; $32.00. R. Murphy, West Fremont finely rifled barrel, solid full length sighting rib, 





St., Laramie, Wyo. double triggers, lock, triggers, guard and breech 
beautifully engraved; price, $15.00. F. W. Gile, 

FOR SALE—Fine Sporting Springfield. For de- Selway, Mont. 3-1-26-F 
Scription and price write C. F. Slotter, The Bayard,  _ 
New Brunswick, N. J. FOR SALE—.32 Colt’s Auto., new, $18.00. .380 





Colt’s Auto., new, $18.00. S. & W. .22 single-shot 
_ WANTED TO BUY—Engraved Marlin Ballard ac- target, new, $25.00. Reising .22 Auto., new, with 
tion. Must be in good shape. Vance E. Gaskins, Heiser carved holster, $38.00. WANTED—.38 Colt 
655 W. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va. S. A. or Bisley. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—.250-3,000 Savage take-down, pistol 
grip, checkered, Lyman tang sight, 410 ga. shot 
barrel, and case; all like new; $42.00. H. R. Lunn, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Savage bolt, .250, perfect, with B. 
& M. 3x scope and TH mount, bolt altered to allow 
very low mounting, Rowley check pad, an ideal out- 
fit, extremely accurate; price, $85.00. Hensoldt 4x 
scope and Noske micrometer mount, new and per- 
fect, with base and screws, value $61.00; sell for 
$45.00; base fits any bolt-action, high-power Savage 
.303 lever take-down, standard weight, 22 in. bar- 
rel, Sheard front and Lyman rear, special P. G. 
stock, checkered, excellent condition, $38.00. Rem- 
ington trap grade, 12 ga. Auto., plain barrel 28 in., 
full, new, never used, $70.00. Winchester, 12-28 in., 
full, auto, loading, perfect condition, $45.00. Rhein- 
metal, 16 ga., 28 in., full automatic, new, never 
used, $65.00. Colt, Officers’ Model, 7% in., abso- 
lutely perfect, shoulder holster, loading tools, about 
100 factory ctgs., lot of reloaded ctgs., and lot of 
empties, $40.00. Colt .45 Auto, perfect, $30.00; one 
in good order, $18.00. Colt S. S. A. .32-20, 5% in., 
perfect, $25.00. Colt .22 Auto, excellent, $25.00; 
very good, $20.00. Reising, complete, perfect, $28.00; 
fine, not complete, $25.00. A lot of fine rifles, shot- 
guns and revolvers for sale at real bargain prices; 
closing out entire stock. Write what you want and 
if I have it you will get a worth-while saving in price 
and a guaranteed article. I have no list, so advise 
what you are looking for. Geo. A. Goeke, 43 West 
Main St., Waukon, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—D. H. Parker, 20 ga., 26 in., perfect 
inside, leather case. First money order for $70.00 
takes it. John B. Anderson, Box 128, Houston, Pa. 


WANT TO TRADE—Marlin shotgun, 12 ga., 30-in. 
full choked, Model 43-A, hammerless, matted barrel, 
almost new condition inside and out, shot only 30 
times; want Springfield rifle, Model .30-06; want 
sporter style N. R. A., or new far-gauged N. M. 
Willie Snider, Mannington, W. Va., R. F. D. No. 6, 
Box 69. 











FOR SALE—Colt Army Spe., cal. .38, Ideal load- 
ing tools, 2 boxes shells, 1 holster, 1 cleaning rod; 
gun new and perfect; $22.00. G. Howard Horst- 
man, Canonsburg, Pa. 3-1-26-F 





FOR SALE—.32-20 Colt S. A., 7% in., blued, per- 
fect condition, with Heiser holster and belt; price, 
$25.00. CC. R. Boothby, 316 Laurel St., Swissvale, 
Pa. 8-1-26-B 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Newton, .30-06 cal., like 
new: Lefevre Nitro Spec., 16 ga., 28 in., shot twice. 
WANTED—Springfield, Model .22, or Win. .52, and 
16 ga. pumpgun. J. A. Lederman, 110 Bond St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE (No trades)—9 mm. Austrian Steyr 
automatic pistol, $20.00. .45 Colt govt. model auto- 
matic, $17.50. .303 Ross rifle, $8.00. 9 mm, Steyr 
automatic pistol, bluing worn, $15.00. .45 S. A. 
Colt, old model, $11.00. .32 Colt Automatic, $15.00. 
U. S. Navy cutlas, brass hilt, $3.50. U. S. Civil 
War cavalry saber, brass hilt, $3.00, Collection of 
150 cartridges dating from the Civil War to present 
date. $7.50 9 mm. Steyr ctgs., pack of 16, $1.25, 
.38-90-217 Winchester express, box of 10, $1.20. 
10.75 mm. Mauser express, hollow point, box of 20, 
$2.50; loose, $9.00 per 100; .44-40-210 gr. bullets, 
$1.00 per 100; .45-70-500 gr. bullets, $1.50 per 
100; .44-550 Remington bullets, paper patch, $1.00 
per box of 25; .450 Holland express, hollow point, 
pack of 10, $1.75; .450-400 Eley express paper 
patch expanding bullet, pack of 10, $2.50. Can 
supply many other cartridges loose per 100 and by 
the box at a considerable saving. Also rare and ob- 
solete cartridges for collectors. W. S. Lutz, 8 8. 
18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 8-1-26-B 
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FOR SALE (No trade)—.30 cal. Newton rifle, 
checkered forearm and pistol grip, double-set trig- 
gers, perfect condition, $45.00. 250-3,000 bolt ac- 
tion Savage, factory, new, $40.00. 8 mm. pre-war 
Mauser sporting rifle, checkered pistol grip and fore- 
@rm, cheek piece, set triggers, canvas case, new 
condition, $50.00. Colt New Service, .44-40, blued 
7% in. barrel, fine, $22.50. S. & W. .35 Automatic 
pistol, $21.00. .45 Colt Govt. Automatic, $17.50. 
Smith & Wesson .45, Schofield model, new condition, 
$25.00. Swiss Vetterli .41 R. F. rifle, fine, $7.50. 
Steyr 9 mm. automatic pistol, $20.00. Mannlicher 
7.63 mm. automatic pistol, new condition, $25.00. 
Colt P. P. target revolver, fine condition, $22.50. 
Remington double deringer, .41 cal., blued, $7.50. 
Am able to furnish cartridge collectors with many 
now rare and obsolete sizes. Write me your wants. 
W. S. Lutz, 8 S, 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Premo No. 12, 2%x3% camera, 
with F. 4.5 Tessior lens, Optimo shutter with film 
pack, extra plate holders and carrying case. Camera 
in fine condition and cost $90.00. First postal order 
for $25.00 gets it. I B. Terry, General Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Need the money or they wouldn’t 
be going for these prices. 1 new model 12, 16 ga. 
Winchester pump, ivory sights, recoil pad, and new 
leather take-down case, $35.00. 1 Parker double 
12 ga., ivory sights, recoil pad, oiled, finish P. G. 
checkered stock, perfect condition, $40.00. 1 new 
No. 54 Lyman sight for .250-3,000, bolt, $5.00. 
1 new Lyman 103 micrometer sight, for Springfield 
cocking piece, $6.00. 1 pair new Weiss 8x prism 
binoculars, with new case and straps, a bargain, 
$25.00. F. W. Hadley, Jr., Fillmore, Calif. 


FOR SALE—One W. & C. Scott & Son, single 
barrel trap gun, excellent condition, $200.00. Wm. 
Krippner, 17 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


FOR SALE—One L. C. Smith, 16 ga., absolutely 
perfect, $35.00. One .25-35 Win. carbine, shotgun 
butt, ivory front, never been shot, but has a few 
shots of bluing off on receiver, $25.00. One .22 Colt 
Auto., perfect, $25.00, and tools that I will swap or 
sell for a single action Colt. 5%. any calibre but 
-38-40. One .25-36 tool and mold, and one Krag 
-30, Model No. 308, 284; one .32 W. C. F. mold, 
-32 8. & W. tool and mold; one .303 Savage tool 
and mold; one 16 ga. mold and crimper; .32-20 
tool and mold. These are practically new and Ideal 
— L. A. Carlson, 122 William St., Jamestown, 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One 12 ga. Premier 
grade Scott double-barrel, hammerless, quail gun, 
both barrels modified. choke, weight 7 lbs; price, 
$175.00. One Williams & Powell heavy 10 ga. goose 
gun, double barrel, hammerless; price, $125.00. One 
Winchester Pope. .32-40, Schuetzen outfit, $90.00. 
One Winchester-Schoyen, .33, $80.00. One Ballard 
Pope, .32-40, $120.00. One Sharps-Borchard, .35 
Walker barrel, Zischang, set trigger, $120.00. One 
Stevens Pope .32-40, 54 model, $40.00. Will ac- 
cept in trade .44 S. & W. Special with trip'e lock 
and target sights or high-grade full-choke 12 ga. 
Parker. $12.00; 10 gi. Diamond grade Daley. E. 
W. Dodder, 141 Lucas Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE—One M. L. 
double. $10.00. One as above, needing slight re- 
pair, $5.00. M. L. rifle, .50 cal., mold, rod, 30-in. 
barrel, sound, $12.00. Another .32 cal. 38-in. bar- 
rel, good, $10.00. .30-06 ammunition (1918), $2.50 
per 100. A new web gun sling, 75c. Proffitt’s 
Bakery, North Salem, Ind. 

ESN i ESAS ia ee 

FOR SALE—Firearms reloading tools, obsolete 
Gmmunition, cartridges for collectors. Want 12 ga. 
Win. lever action repeater, condition of harrel im- 
material. Geo. H. Spencer, 1111 Pearl St., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 
cS 

TRADE—New .300 Savage bolt, extras; sleeping 
bag, new 20-in. star-gauged .30-06 barrel with ramp 
for 7 mm. barrel for Mauser or Springfield, binocu- 
lars or 6.5 mm. Mannlicher. Harold S. Peterson, 56 
Central Ave., East Providence, R. I. 


shotgun, good, 12 ga., 


_WANTED—Old gun catalogues, gun books: ‘The 
Rifle, 1885-1888.” FOR SALE—Winchester 10 ga., 
1901 model, full choke, good order, $28.00. Win- 
chester, 12 ga., lever action, good order, $22.00. 
Remington Hepburn. .45-70, good, $10.00. Reming- 
ton Hepburn, .32-40, stock and action good, barrel 
fair, $10.00. Colt .44, cap and ball, good order, 
$8.00. Ideal tool, adjustable chamber, muzzle re- 
sizer, adjustable mold, cal. .28-38, good order, $5.00. 
100 cartridges, non-re’oading for Remington, .50 cal. 
pistol, $3.00. Reloadable cartridges for above pistol, 
8 cents each. .44 rim fire, $2.00 per 100. .44 C. F. 
Ballard, $2.00 per 100. .44 C. F. long F. Wesson, 
$2.00 ver 100. Ideal shell indenter. .38-55. 50 cents. 
Relofding tools and molds. .22 W. C. F.. .32-40, 
-38-55, .38-90, .40-82, .45-70, Colt .36 double mold, 
$1.25. 54 cal. round, $1.00. -50-70-450 govt., 
$1.75. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—One Newton .35 rifle. Rifle is in 
perfect condition. Mounted with quick detachable 
Girard 4-power scope, reloading tools and some car- 
tridges, $60.00. Wonderful buy. Also gun case. 
W. H. Wade, 176 Eaton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Damascus barrels for D. H. E. grade 
Parker, 14 ga., in fine condition, L. improved cyl. r. 
modified, $25.00. .475 Winchester, factory loaded 
brass shells, 14 ga., 6 and 8 shot, $30.00 or $50.00 
for lot. FOR SALE OR TRADE—Kodak, daylight 
dev. tank, size 3%x5%. Wanted, Mauser action, 
large enough for .30-06 cal., ctg. G. Titherington, 
1321 S. American St., Stockton, Cal. 


FOR SALE—Experimenters’ Information 
Navy Model C-10, Superheterotdyne, 10-tube re- 
ceiver, with 10 matched R. C. A. tubes; also Mag- 
navax, Type R, 3, Model D Loud Speaker. Vaughn 
& Vaughn, Box 226, Gilboa, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Springfield, 1903, 
erank condition: ivory bead; $23.00. Winchester 
S. S., .32-40, No. 3 bbl., good, $15.00. Shooter's 
kit box, 18x 8x5 with lock and key; has 18 com- 
partments: fitted with fine 15-X spotting scope and 
stand, amber shooting glasses and new cleaning im- 
plements, $12.00. Krag, Ross, Springfidld butt 
plates, rear sight swivels, etc. Ross cartridges, 1 
cent each. Philip Plaistridge, Winchester, N. H. 


Service 


“as issued,” 


FOR SALE—.32-20 Model ’92, round barrel Win- 
chester rifle, brand new, $25.00. Bisley Model Colt, 
.45 ca’., 5% in. barrel, like new, $30.00. WANTED 
—Single-action Army in bad condition; any caliber 

; must be cheap. F. L. Eichholtz, 306 E. 
, Dixon, Til. 


FOR SALE—RAND-McNALLY & CO. IDEAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD, small stock below cost, 
latest Government census, country maps of every 
state in U. S., maps of Europe as it was in 1914 Sind 
in 1920. size 11 in. x14 in., 208 pages, bound in 
green cloth, lettered in gold; should be in every office 
and home; regular $5.00 book; sent postpaid and 
insured for $2.75. M. M. Conlon, 608 Old Nat. Bk. 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE—.44 cal. 1866 Winchester, lever ac- 
tion, barrel pitted, otherwise perfect; also cartridges. 
W. F. Herzog, Center Moriches, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TIdeal D. A. tool, .22 Hi-Power Savage, 
-00. Ideal mold, 38-55-255, flat nose, $1.60. Colt’s 
casting one round and one conical 
. perfect, Old Army, cal. .58 mold, hol- 
low base, grooved bullet, perfect, $2.75. F. A. .30 
eal. 5-ball (round) mold, perfect, 
.45-70 cal. 4-ball (round) mold, perfect, 
in used serviceable order, $2.75. Spare barrels, cal. 
.36, Remington C. & B., 7% in., bores fine, $1.35. 
Bannerman’s 1913 catalogue, bound, $2.50. 
tion of 100 ancient and modern cartridges, $5.00; 
collection of 200 cartridges, $9.00. Resizing dies: 
-45-70, $1.10; .45 Colt, 95 cents; .30 Krag or Spring- 
field neck resizing dies, 65 cents. .22 cal., 7-shot, 10- 
in. bhi. “US” revolver, $6.50. .22 cal.. 7-shot, 6-in. 
bbl. H. & R. revolver, $5.50. .25 cal. H. & R. auto. 
pistol, $8.50. .31 Colt C. & B. revolver, $6.50. 
rimfire, 5-shot, i . 
.32 rimfire. 5 
eiector revolver, $8.00. .44 Starr C. & B. revolver, 
$9.50. .45 Savage auto. pistol, experimental model, 
$30 00 .50 Remington Navy pistol, 60 reloadable 
cartridges, $14.00. 80 rounds U. M. C. . i 
cartridges, $4.00. Transportation extra. 
—Ideal tool and mold for .30 Luger; Ideal powder 
measure No. 6. B. K. Wingate, R-2, Reading, Pa. 


WANTED—Ballard action, engraved only. Must 
be absolutely perfect and price reasonable, State 
whether loop or spur lever. single or double trigger. 
a to S. M. Milman, 565 Crown St., Brooklyn, 


WANT TO TRADE—Springfield rifle (1906 ctg.), 
in good condition, original stock cut to sporter, used 
very little. Win. S. S. .25 rimfire, fair condition, 
24 in. round barrel. WANT—Colt revolvers .32-20, 
.38 Spec. or .44 cal.. not less than 6 in. barrel, tar- 
get preferred. F. V. Allen, Cross River, Westches- 
ter Co., New York. 


WANTED—Muzzle-loading squirrel rifle, .28 or 
.80 caliber, full stock with set triggers. Must be 
in very good condition and subject to examination. 
Give price and full description in letter. L. P. Jen- 
nings, R. F. D. 1, Mercer, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Brand new .10-75 Mauser sporter 
with anti-flinch recoil pad and forty cartridges. 
Sell for $50.00 or best offer. New 8x24 Hensoldt 
hinoevlars. $30.00. G. W. Emerson, 4165 W. 25th 
Pl., Chicago, Ill. 3-1-26-F 


FOR SALE—Springfield Sporter, .30-06 pre-war; 
stock measurements 13%x1%x2%, checked steel 
bu‘t plate And steel P. G. cap; bolt handle turned 
down and knob flattened: specially adjusted low 
hunting sichts. Marble gold bead F. S., Lyman No. 
6 folding leaf rear, Lyman 1-A peep on cocking piece 
with set screw and spring plunger in sleeve to steady 
same and bring sight always to same position; bar- 
rel shows some pitting from use, not neglect, Gnd is 
accurate for all hunting purposes; price, $22.00. 
Marble’s Game Getter. 15-in. pre-war model; shot 
barre! chambered for .410 shot and .44 ball; in fine 
condition throughout, very little used, barrels like 
new. peep sight, new leather holster; bargain at 
$10.00, WANT—Winchester single-shot take-down, 
.25-20. with barrel in accurate condition. C. D. 
Christie, 204 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—Colt .22 auto., 
Audley holster; not a mark inside or out; 
Remington .22-12 C. N. R. A. rifle, target grade, 
with Lyman sights, fine shape, Maxim silencer and 
case, $28.00. E. Whitaker, 34275 Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo, 3-1-26-F 


SALE OR TRADE—Brand new S. & W. .38 Spec., 
5 in. blued, revolver, square grips 1925 model, with 
fine new holster, $30.00; cost $37.50, or will trade 
for new 6-in., same model, or S. & W. .44 Spec., 
latest model; no Colts. Sell S. & W. .38 Spec., 5-in., 
square grips, blued, gold monograms, holster worn, 
but perfect inside, with new holster, $20.00. 0. S. 
Hatrick, 259 Waverly Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—.22 long rifle Fiala target pistol, 
7% in. barrel, new, fired less than 100 times, very 
accurate, adjustable sights, $10.00. P. J. Bailey, 
436 W. 29th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TRADE OR SELL—1 special stocked Springfield, 
-03-30-06, Serial No. 591819, curly black walnut, 
sporter stock, nicely checkered, full pistol grip, cheek 
rest, Hawkins recoil pad, Lyman 48 rear sight, ivory 
bead front sight, inside of barrel perfect; will trade 
for .22 Springfield barrel; must be perfect, or sell 
for $42.00 cash. Also have Rem. 12 ga. auto., blu- 
in worn, but inside of barrel very good; full 
matted rib; will trade for 17A 20 ga. pump with 
matted rib in similar condition, or sell for $40.00 
eash. Adolph Koevenig, Postville, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Springfield .45-70 carbine, 
M. L. shotgun, 20 ga. M. L. shotgun, U. S, ) 
sabre; all in good serviceable condition. First M. 
O. $8.00 takes them all. C. L. Winter, Goshen, Ind. 


GUN BLUING—Simple 15-minute process, not 3 
paint, used for years, unexcelled, enough for 15 guns, 
$1.25. Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. Hampshire. The last 
price list for 1925 will be out in a few weeks. Our 
stock is very complete and summer prices hold until 
October 1. We are stealing second base from the 
fanatics. If you can read and FIGHT you will get 
your money’s worth if you care to ship your stamp. 


CARTRIDGES—.45 Colt, not auto., $2.50 per 
100, $22.00 per 1,000 (absolutely perfect). 7 mm. 
Mauser rifle f.m.p. cartridges, discolored by water, 
$4.50 per 100, $40.00 per 1,000. Pacific Arms Cor- 
poration, Box 427, San Francisco, Calif. 


WANTED—American Firearms. Hunt up your 
discarded firearms. Have your friends do likewise. 
In every family there are firearms discarded as be- 
ing obsolete. Many times what are considered value- 
less would be very valuable to me, a collector. 





You can make the dealer’s profit 
S. Harold Croft, Bala-Cynwyd 


than any dealer. 
if you sell to me. 
P. ©., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Maynard .22 using .22-13-45, re- 
loading tool, mo'd and 150 empty cases, with tang 
sight, very good, $14.50.  .25-20 Stevens S. S., 
excellent, $13.50. .32-40 Remington, Hepburn ac- 
tion, barrel poor, action and stock excellent, $8.50. 
.45-70 Sharps, Borchardt action, good, $10.00. .45- 
70 Remington-Lee, magazine rifle, shortened fore- 
arm, 36-inch barrel, good, $10. .30-40 Winchester 
S §S. heavy pressure barrel. excellent, $22.00. .22 
Winchester S. S:, heavy 22-inch octagonal barrel, 
B-5 Winchester scope and mounts, very good, $22.50. 
.22 Krag, 30-inch, Stevens-Pope barrel, carbine stock, 
very good, $14.50. .45-70 Borchardt action, in- 
complete, $2.50. Krag rifle barrel, excellent, $2.50. 
Very heavy .45 caliber rifle barrel, no sight or ex- 
tractor cuts, chambered for very large cartridge, 30 
inches long, octagonal, 1% inches between faces of 
octagon, in excellent condition, $7.50. Bullet molds, 
.45 4-ball, round, brass, $3.50; .38-40 W. R. A., 
$1.10: .30 8-ball Ideal 308333, gas check, $4.00. 
Reloading tools, Ideal .45 Colt, D. A. without mold, 
with muzzle resizer, $4.50; .45-70-500 Ideal D. A. 
with mold, $4.50; muzzle resizer and muzzle ex- 
pander for latter tool, $1.00 each; Bond, .30-40, 
.30-06 tool complete, $7.50; .30 cal. Yankee gas 
check tool complete, for making gas checks, $5.75. 
Russian revolver, World War, about 8 mm., relic, 
$8.50. Adams revolver, .44 C. & B., fair, $8.00. 
Cartridges: .303 British Mk. VII, $2.75 per 100; 
.45 revolver, smokeless, $1.75 per 100; .25-20 S. 
S. black, $1.10 per 100; .30-40 Krag, $1.75 per 
100: .22-15-60, $1.50 per 100; .50-70 black, $1.50 
per 100; .44 O!d Colt, black, $1.35 per 100. Primers, 
rifle size, black, $1.25 per 1,000; smokeless, $1.50 
per 1.000. Bullets: M. J. .30 cal., 220-gr., $1.50 
per 100; .22 cal. S. P., 70-gr., $1.00 per 100; 
.25 cal. S. P., 117-gr., $1.00 per 100; .45-80 empty 
primed cases, excellent, $2.50 per 100. Money or- 
ders or certified checks; transportation extra. E. D. 
Regad, Pedricktown, N. J. 807 


FOR SALE—.300 Savage bolt action with Ly- 
man 54 peep sight, fitted all brand new; price, 
$40.00 f. o. b. Portland. Also .44-40 Colt Single 
Action with new 7%-in. barrel; gun in excellent 
condition inside and out, with Heiser holster; price, 
$2000. M. H. Barnes, 604 East 63rd St. North, 
Portland, Ore. 





“Buddy” King with Rhino 
He Shot in Africa 


Mr. E. L. King, of Winona, Min- 
nesota, believes in making shooting 
an important part of a boy’s educa- 
tion, starting with the .22 and leading 
up to the shotgun and the heavy 
rifle. “Buddy” King’s rhino, 
shown above, was the prize 

of the expedition, with 

front horn measur- 

ing 19 

inches. 


Free 
Shooting 
Information— 


Let us help you get more satisfaction 
from your guns and ammunition by 
knowing more about them. Our 
technical staff is glad to answer ques- 
tions at any time. 

Write for free booklets describing 
Western's exclusive developments, 
such as the Lubaloy non-fouling bul- 
let, Boat-tail and Open-point Expand- 
ing bullets, .30°30 High-Velocity, 
Marksman L. R. .22, and others. 
Other booklets describe Super-X in 
all gauges, 10 to .410, and the sensa- 
tional new Xpert shell which is win- 
ning so many friends among trap and 
field shooters. 
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--» WITH HORN LEVELED 
TO THRUST AND KILL!! 
The stillness of the veldt is suddenly shattered by a native yell of warning as a 
huge two-ton hulk comes crashing out of the bushes . . . . vicious, enraged, danger- 


ous .... earth trembling beneath the fury of his charge as he comes pounding 
forward, with lethal horn leveled to thrust and kill! 


Shooting dangerous big game earns the supreme thrill—and demands the utmost 
of man and gun and ammunition. It was just such a situation in which eleven-year- 
old “Buddy” King, of Winona, Minnesota, found himself when he accompanied 
his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. King, ona recent safari into Africa. He 
was armed with WesTERN ammunition and a Springfield rifle—a gun usually con- 
sidered much too light for such dangerous game. How well boy, gun and bullet 
acquitted themselves is shown here by the photo of “Buddy” with what proved 
to be the prize rhino of the expedition. 


Open-point Expanding bullets, Lubaloy jackets and other exclusive improvements 
have caused WesTERN ammunition to be selected by most of the important big 
game expeditions in all parts of the world. They all agree with Mr. King when he 
says, “The ammunition was entirely satisfactory and dependable.” The new 
220-grain Tip-o-Lead soft point for the .30-'06 is proving especially effective. 


In rifle, revolver or shotgun, WesTERN always will give you the accuracy and per- 
formance which has made it “the choice of champions’—World’s Champion 
Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 


AMMUNITION 
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Hill 253 


One disabled French tank, one captured German 
machine gun, and one enterprising Yankee private 
smashed an enemy counter attack near Cunel, on 
Oct. 7, 1918. 


Themedalof honor, awarded John L. Barkley, Company 
K, 4th Infantry, cites the usual “intrepidity above and 
beyond the call of duty”—the facts being that this 
cool soldier, after repairing the machine gun, mounted 
it on the tank, climbed aboard and sat patiently under 
barrage fire until the Germans were abreast of his 
position, when he opened fire and completely broke 
up the attack. 

And ten minutes later, still perched stubbornly in the 
tank, he repeated the act—“thereby enabling our 
forces to gain and hold Hill 253.” 


E.I,.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Du Pont Powder 
has been insep- 
arably connected 
with the combat 
history of every 
organization in 
the Service. In 
1802, practically 
ali du Pont Pow- 
der was made 
for military pur- 
poses. Today, 
98% is produced 
for industrial 
uses. 








